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For the New-Yorkeg, 
LINES. 
On dungeon dark, and ample, and profound, 
The pit of deep depravity within ! 
There aits the soul, with chains of anguish bound, 
Bound in the seven-fold manacles of sin. 
For freedom still the weeping prisoner sighs, 
With none to aid, with none to heal her pain; 
Lifis toward the vanished light her weary eyes, 
And strives to burst the hateful bonds in vain, 
Out of the depths her cry ascends to Thee, 
Oh great Deliverer! come—and set the captive free! 
Oh heart! far out upon a sullen sea, 
The sport of wheeling waves, thy bark is driven; 
The winds around thee murmur fitfully, 
And frowning clouds have hid the face of heaven. 
Yet on the storm's wild voice doth faintly come 
A far-off, angel melody of home. 
It tells thee of a bright and blessed isle, 
Winnowed by wings that waft the soul above; 
There bloom the flow'rs in Faith's exulting smile— 
There ever bendeth the blue heaven of Love— 
There bright-eyed Hope extends her hand tow’'rd thee, 
Rich with the gifts of immortality. 
And thou dost struggle, while around thee boom 
The waters—and fast wanes thy darkened day ! 
Oh heart! look upward through the shrouding gloom, 
And cast thine earthly help and hope away ! 
Oh, be thy steadfast guide the Saviour’s will— 
He shall rebuke the sea, and all be still! E. F. EB. 


For The New-Yorker. 
A VISIT TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 
IN SCOTT COUNTY, VIRGINIA.* 

Wuite_et Abingdon we heard that, somewhere in Scott 

County, ther¢ was a stupendous Natural Bridge, far exceed- 
in its outlinés the magnificence of that in Rockbridge. A 
curiosity so deserving of attention and yet so little known ex- 
cited a strong desire to compare sceres so striking, and we 
mmediately set about the enterprise. We accordingly started 
for Blountville in Tennessee, distant sorhe twenty-five miles, 
and, after a sorry night, set out for Estilville, distant twenty 
miles further. 

Our route required us to take certain cross reads, in thread- 
ing which ere long we lost our way, and were compelled to 
fnd it again by foot-paths over the mountains. We traversed 
many paths which would have deterred less adventurous voy- 
agers, and at length reached the high-road; following the 
same in security to Col. Anderson's, five miles back, where 
| proposed that we should dine. My friend, not liking the 
tppearance of the house, was rather ip favor of going on, but 
l overruled him, and to our mutual satisfaction the good lady 
provided us with a very passable meal. 





In the afternoon we crossed Holston River oa a bridge, and || 


vere pleased at the aspect of its quict waters gliding between 
the mountains. A few minutes after, we came in sight of the 
Clinch Mountain, rearing before us its lofty crest; but just 


¥bere it seemed to rise in its loftiest magnificence it suddenly || 


subsided, sending forth on one side a long, declining spur, be- 
hind which another was thrust forward on the other side, while 
between and at the fuot of both a quiet stream gently found 
‘4 way to a mill-dam erected where the mountain seems for- 
merly to have been. Around us were a few fragments of 
sandstone rock, filled with conglomerated pebbles, and evi- 
dently tumbled down from above. The continuous regularity 
of the mountain on both sides of the creek would seem to prove 

_—__.. 

* This narrative was written by a distinguished Carolinian as ¢ eon- 
‘nbution to Mrs. Ellet’s lately published ‘Country Rambles ;’ but, be- 
‘9 transmitted too late for insertion in that volume, has beea kindly 
Proffered to The New-Yorker,—Zd. 





its former existence across its channel, and that, like the chain 
of Walker's and Peter's Mountain, it has been worn down by 
the creek. The action, however, must have been gradual and 
continued for ages, as marks of violence are removed, and tke 
conclusion is rather inference than certainty; and yet, when 
you look at the regularity with which the mountain extends 
on both sides, the inference is almost irresistible that it once 
stretched across the creek. 


ing took us through on the Northern side. Here in a short 
time we reached the village of Estilville, and settled ourselves 


at a tavern of rather unprepossessing apperance, but which 


The base of the mountain is narrow, and half a mile’s rid- | 


| where ancient Superstition would have planted altars to the 
| Eumenides, or where the Hindu fanatic would delight to con- 
| struct a second Euphantea to celebrate the horrid rites of his 
| bloody gods. But, as you advance, the scene is at once 
changed: again Heaven's blessed light meets the eye with 
| all its beauty—it breaks upon you like the full dawn of a 
| tropical morning, and you are ready to exclaim with the poet— 
| ‘ Hail, holy light,’ &c. 
A step farther, and the light presents almost a picture to 
| the eye, as it is reflected by the parti-colored wall, which now 
| begins to exhibit its stupendous front directly before you. 
| Here a large tree arrests your attention, lying in the bed of 





performed better than it promised. The village is situated | the stream, with the evidences around you of its being recently 
directly at the foot of the mountain, and contains no more than | brought there by the water; yet still you can see nothing of 
fifteen or twenty houses, all of which look neglected and di-| the water itself, although you may examine the whole interior. 


lapidated. ne caihdentieiat . 20,1008. || At length you find yourself at the Southern eutlet ; you look 
We arrived here this morning, after traveling twelve miles | up, and the arch of the bridge has advanced rapidly in hight, 
from Estilville; following the winding of a small creek under | until it has imperceptibly run up into the perpendicular preci- 
Clinch Mountain dati ee upon Clinch River itself, which | pice above. Now, for the first time, the water reappears, but 
we forded, and then followed ite margin for two miles. The | in so very minute a quantity that you are at once satisfied that 
road along the river was very beautiful, as the mountains | the greater portion must find its way under ground. As you 
closed in on both sides, leaving « pretty valley through which | look up, you seem enclosed by an amphitheatre of abrupt and 
the river flowed. We then reached Neel’s, where we alighted, | pespendionins clit Gowaing epen you on every ide, with Gate 
put up our} inl Geol | high summits clothed with massive foliage. 
Under the direction of a very obliging man named Hale, Behind you is the arch of she Bridge and Sages cue agin 
who attends the steve here, we d for the Natural Bridge. | to view it, and see the stupendous elevation of the cliffs above 
Oe iil 1 up Stone Creek for al t two miles, until |" rch, and the massive burden of rocks and trees, you are 
the guide took us around & hill to meet the creck above. Seca || overwhelmed with the sublimity of the scene. As your eye 
we entered into a ravine, whose clifis were so abruptly steep arene » descend the bed of the a _ cone ercund, 
a to startle one app ing. We gained the cresk || nothing but precipices, surrounded in the distance by lofty 
most roach: gained , 

in end, Oilentan 8 i Sutiinad mountains. 
Seip tigi pagaiaays ee. ve in the face of the, We descended the bed of the stream for a few hundred 
wing Ps pi Soc me ins } 1 in the | Y8™4s, and there, finding the precipice had become changed 
creek, and you stoed in a ch filled with of rock | into steep, sloping hills, we ascended to the summit, along a 
and darkened by the heavy foliage which covered the || very uncertain and dangerous footing. On reaching the sum- 
growing on the spot. As you approach the apparent cavern || mit, we found that the hill continued to ascend even for a 
| it suddenly seems to extend itself to an = dite the | considerable distance above the edge of the precipices, and 
arch at its summit acquires inc 1 elevation, and, as you that two reads were conducted across the chasm by means of 
| ousiiiens on , you find around you an immense portal, | the Bridge which Nature had thus provided. The hill is so 
whose massive superstructure had caused you to miscalculate | thickly wooded that the cleft on both sides is screened from 
the di ¢ below. As soon as you enter, you find the light | view unless you pass through the woods and approach the 
losing its brilliancy towards the interior, and, when it has al- t precipices on either side. This is a most dangerous opera- 
| meni Dc Gilet ailmmiesten Gute Ge eter ile te tion, as the hill slopes so suddenly, that the footing is very un- 
| the first indi in chet an peoreron. you is lly 0 || certain; and an unfortunate slip would soon pr°cipitate one into 


: eternity. The distance, too, is so far across what would be 
{ — — mmc ag ee ay vo aa called the width of a Bridge, and the centre so much higher 
| a m Atay bbe real than the two edges, that you have no opportunity of perceiv- 


et oe eget Fab a eosund gon ape indlentinnpel he ae " ing the nature of the structure at one view. The subject is 
action of water. Masses of rock are tumbled about in the | way he talon fe detail, and theseia tt essem 

| wildest confusion, worn as smooth as marble by attrition, and | ee eee ee # 

| sive aides of Uhdiinmane exe w ht by the ontien Ino || tially differs from the other Natural Bridge. There you see 

m° || che whole structure at a glance—here you only discover that 


hollows and eddies equally smooth. ‘it is a bridge from continued observation and after traversing 
As you continue to advance the light becomes so faint around || ., extended space, as will be seen when I come to detail its 
| you that you must now pause to feel your way. A moment’s || measurements. But when you reach the precipice at length, 
| repose, however, enables the pupil to dilate, and here you have | and the eye ventures to look down, it withdraws at the in- 
| before you an entirely different exhibition of Nature's gran- || stant with a shudder—it is woful to look down, and beld is 


| deur. You now find that you have wound your way so far in | the head and steady is the brain that can repeat the glance 


| that the direct ray: of light are entirely lost ; and as you look 
| both ways tho rays reflected from each outer opening seem to 
| advance but a little way, leaving in the middle just so much 
| light as to make the darkness visible, and to clothe the whole 
| seene with an air of mysterious magnificence. The lofty arch 
| above you seems converted into some mighty grained vault or 
gigantic portal, ao deeply seated in the bowels of the earth as 
to be beyond the influence of the sun. The palace of Dark- 
ness seems exposed to your view, where she sits upon her si- 
lent throne deep beneath the mountain rock, the very portals 
shrouded in mysterious and unearthly gloom. It is a spot 





without faltering. Mr. Jefferson says that looking over the 
Natural Bridge in Rockbridge County is a fearful undertak- 
| ing, and that a mere glance costs many an adventurer @ se- 
| vere headache. What, then, should be the effect of this, 
of which the elevation of this. is nearly double that of the 
other ? 

It is extreme’y difficult for the mind to form an adequate 
conceptien of the massiveness of this great Natural Curiosity. 
The Mountain through which the cleft or cavern is formed is 
probably about 500 feet high on both sides of the cleft, in- 


—s The cleft itself, at the up- 
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perend of the stream under the arch of the Bridge, is 90 feet | over to let down the pebble to which I had attached a string, 
: 1 just outside of the Bridge it is perhaps twice that the sight was most appalling. My vision being firm, however, 
width ; this width continues increasing under the arch, until, | eyed the water below, When I had ended the measure- 
near the Southern outlet, it is as much as 115 feet. The | ment and permitted myself to think of the chance of a single 
hight, too, of the roof of the arch at the entrance of the stream, ' false step, I almost shuddered ; yet to control the feeling and, 
is at least 60 feet, and the superstructure of Rock above the | withal, to procure a memento of the spot for friends at home 
summit of the roof is at least 300 feet of abrupt precipice, ex- | from its most dangerous position, I leaned over the precipice 
clusive of the ascending slope which the hill has above the | and drew in a limb of Arbor Vite which bung out above the 
precipice. The length of the cavern from the entrance to its || abyss, cut it off and secured it for removal. I then returned 
escape is at least 600 feet, and as its course is so circuitous || to my companions who had now come up, and we pursued our 
that at one point, you have sight of all that portion of the way | examination of the various points of observation on the sum- 
which precedes, some idea may be formed of the imposing | mit, most of which have already been noted. When we got 
effect upon the senses. When, too, it is remembered that the _ down again to the creek, we remarked more particularly the 
greatest human &kill is required to spring an arch of 90 feet | quantity of water which seems to flow in it a short distance 
strong enough to support a simple Bridge—and here is one, || below the bridge, and were surprised at the contrast. Here 
supporting @ mountain with all its burthen of massive rocks | it is quite a considerable stream, altheugh our guide assured 
and growing forests; and yet with such abutments and so ys that it had received no accession from any other quarter. 
powerfully constructed, that the mind in viewing it, sofar © We got back to Neel’s just before dark, although we had 
from being concerned for its safety, consider the only thing | started before 10 o'clock. Here we found our hospitable 
wanting about it to be greater elevation and a wider space— | hestess had prepared her stores for us, which we fell to work 
a change which would weaken any other structure. 

There are scarcely any points in which the two Natural 
Bridges of Virginia can be justly compared. They appear to 
be of entirely different characters—the one in Rockbridge re- | the day. 
markable for symmetry and elegance, that in Scott for vast- 
ness and solidity. The former can be understood and viewed | 
at a glance—the latter is too vast for the human senses to i 
compass, except, by observing parts. The hight of the pre- | 
cipice in Rockbridge is 210 feet over the bridge; while the 
hight of the bare precipice over the Bridge here measured | 
is 375 feet, and above this the hill continues to rise about 60 | 
feet more in so steep a slope as to make the approach to the | 
precipice a work of danger. The Natural Bridge is not more | 
than twice or three times the width of the road which passes | 
over it and supports but a few small trees, whereas this is | 
more than 600 feet across and is covered with a forest of the 
largest and most thickly wooded growth, and is 626 feet in | 

length across the chasm. The cieft at the Natural Bridge | 

does not exceed 45 feet in width at the Bridge, whereas here, 
at the outlet ef the stream from the arch of the Bridge, the 
cleft or ravine is about 600 feet across and is bounded on all 
sides by a perpendicular wall rising at its lowest points to a 
hight of 375 feet. The two areentirely opposed in character, 
and indeed it would be unlike the economy of Nature to pro- 
duce two such curiosities of an entirely similar appearance. 
I confess that I was gratified at finding them so entirely dif- 
ferent—each, an object the most interesting and curious of its 
kind in the world. i 

And yet the appearance of this Bridge sets beyond a doubt 
the manner in which the other has been formed. Here are 
obvious to every apprehension, the means by which Nature 
has operated. The stream has worn its way through a bill 
of far greater magnitude than that at the Natural Bridge. 
Here you can see the fragments exactly as they have been | 
tumbled down the sides still exhibiting the wearing of water, | 
and the bed strewn with sand and rock and rubbish. The 
same horizontally stratified lime-stone has been detached by | 
the action of the atmosphere of the frost and of the water, 
and the same semi-elliptical curve appears in the structure at 
the entrance. And although the stream of water exhibits at | 
present no means sufficient for great results, yet the log of || 
timber lying in the cavern, which our guide told us was not | 
there at his last visit, and the masses of rubbish, showed that, | 
even yet, there were means within reach of the stream fully || 
equal to considerable effects. I am persuaded that the coz- | 
tinued action of these agents detaches, every yeer, masses H 
from the sides and roof, and if my conjecture as to the even- | 
tual destruction of the other Bridge be well founded, the same | 
agents which destroy that, will so operate on this, as to supply 
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Translated for the New-Yorker. 
THE BLIND MOTHER. 
FROM “CHANSONS DE BERANGER.” 
Listen, daughter, listen well, 
Siting at your spinning frame ; 
Even now your heart will swell 
At the sound of Ernest's name ; 
When he flatters, doubt and fear— 
Though I'm blind I still can hear ; 
Nothing but attracts my ear, 
(Now a stifled sigh is springing.) 
Ernest as a traitor prize— 
Hark! I hear the casement rise! 
Emily ! you are not spinning! 
Saltry, say you, is the air? 
Through the window opened high, 
Look, with Ernest always nigh, 
Loving glances pass not there. 
Say yuu I've a grumbling tongue? 
Ah! I once was fair and young, 
Well I know how hearts are wrung, 
In this world what fatal sinning. 
Love too often conquers all— 
But there's some one in the hall !— 
Emily! you are not spinning ! 


Tis the wind, you tell me, uttering 

Through the lock its jarring strains; 
And my ancient spaniel muttering 

Wins a buffet for his pains. 

Trast me in my aged hour, 
You will curse your beauty's dower; 
Ernest will forget its power, 

If you heed not Love's beginning— 
Help me, Heaven! what do I hear? 
Whispering sounds of kisses near! 

Emily! you are not spinning! 

Say you ‘tis the bird at play, 

’T is your bird that kisses solely 7 

Tell him, then, to cease his folly, 
And avoid my wrath to-day. 

Loss of honor, meagre need, 
Follow fast on Folly's deed; 
And the tempter, for your meed, 

Mocks you even while he's winning. 
Guardian Prudence be your aid— 
Ha! you seek the alcove’s shade! 

Emily! you are not spinning! 


its place with another, in time similar in all respects, except an_ Gone to slumber there, you say? 
increased magnitude and grandeur. } Do you mock and flout me so? 
The geological formation of the hill is lime-stone, stratified Ernest stands there—let him go, 
almost horizontally as far as the top of the cliff—the part Or become your spouse to-day. 
above this is sand-stone, such as composes all the upper sec- Meantime sit you here by me. 


Till the church links him and thee, 


tion of the mountains in those regions—and this portion of the | 
| Spin! spin! spin! Miss Emily. 


hill is very steep, but with soil enough to support a thick for- 









est. It was down this I bad to descend, in order to take the Not a step from me you win, 
messurement of the hight of the precipice. lappr ched th een ee a 
ge of the cliff near © small Arbor View, and as [jioked | 1'1l take heed you do not opin. B. F. R. 









From the New Monthly for August 
GASPARD DF. BESSE, 


BY LOVISA STUART COSTELLO. 


out the commencement of the eighteenth century there 
Provence one ef those remarkable characters who 
from to time appear in a country, amaze and afinght jt, 
ts by their actions, become its hero, and leave behind 
a illustrious in popular tradition, Such was Robin 
in England; Fra Diavolo in Italy; Rob Roy in Sco. 
land ; José in Andalusia; and, not less renowned in Provence 
was Gaspard de Besse. The sandy shores of the Durance 
and the verdant mountains of the Var, were alike the scene, 
of his exploits: sometimes he was spoken of as 
daring adventures in > ~ sd “ and in the Venais- 
sin possessions the Holy Fat were placed 
contribution by him, as well as wader jorlodiotma tan 
Duke de Villers, then governor of Provence. He contrived 
to elude all pursuit ; to escape all ambuscades; and, while 





| he was sought in the deep g of Gilioules, he was deep 
in his depredations in the w of Esterel. 

| He is said to have carried his audacity so far es to venture 
|| even into the lion’s mouth; and has been known to sign wit) 
| his own band descri ions of his person, which the loca! w. 
| thoriates hed bene pet wl placarded on the inn-doors, ani 


i] 


| upon with right good cheer, discussing m.atters to her and our | other places of resort. 
mutual satisfaction, and thereupon we proceeded to note down | 
in our journal these impressions of what we had seen through | name,—which circumstance, 


There was no want of superstitious dread attached to bis 
doubtless, was mainly instr. 
mental in assisting his views: that he bore a charmed |ié, 
and, also, that he was capable of rendering himself invisible, 
were facts uncontested by most of the country people, to 
whom his deeds were familiar. 

Often as the peasant’s family crowded round the hearth x: 
night, wondrous tales were circulated of the famous robber, 
ied with all the exaggeration which fear suggested. 

Nevestibtees there mingled with the awe he inspired but lite 
| detestation : it was true that he attacked and despoiled cas- 
|| tes; but then the cottage was safe from his raveges, and, 
| though be exacted heavy payments from the carriages of rich 
| travelers passing through his territories, be permitted the 
humble cart or waggon of the poor man to pass unmolesed. 
| Gaspard de Besse was never known to shed blood, excep in 
self-defence : no assassination had ever been charged aguns 
| him; and frequently he abandoned an enterprise rather tha 
| become conqueror at the expense of human life. 

The ladies of the higher classes of Aix were very far from 
looking upon this bold marauder with eyes of dislike or + 
verity: not a few amongst them were content te pardon bis 
thefts in consideration of his elegant manners, for 

“ He would talk—ye Gods’ how he would talk! 
Ask with such softuess, steal with such a grace, 
Toat "twas « pleasure to be robb'd by him |” 

He never failed in the most gallant and complimentary 
manrer to restore or leave some jewel when he took posses 
| sion of a casket; and be pleaded with so much considera 
forbearance that these fair creatures whom his sudden ap 
| — might have alarmed, would not oblige him to we 
to open the cabinets, in which their treasures were cor- 
| cealed, that they never failed to present him with the keys. 
| When it is further added that he had the largest, soltes:, 
i and most expressive blue eyes in the world, hair waving is 
the richest ringlets, and the whitest hands that ever wer 
seen, the indulgence shown towards him wil not appear # 
traordinary. One lady, remarkable for her beauty, related 

anecdote of Gaspard, which was frequently repeated: 
“ He seemed,” she said “ infiritely more gratified in having 
opportunity of kissing her beautiful hand than in taking 
valuable riugs from her fingers; and, on her entresung 
im to permit her to keep a favorite one, he bad exclaimed, 
_'' Keep it, by all means—another recollection will be attached 
| to the jewel in future !” 

__ It was the middle of the month of July when Madame de 
| Servaine was on ber way to the chateau which she possessed 
| near the banks of the Durance. At that time of the year in 
| Protence the heat is se violent, that, except in cases of abso- 
| lute necessity, no one thinks of following the great roeds du- 
| ring the day. Madame de Servnine, had, consequent!y, 
} quitted Aix in the evening, and night surprised ber carriage 
on the narrow and secluded cross-road which led to the small 
| village of Sainte Marie de Réparade, Aware that she could 
not arrive at her destination daylight, and having some 
fears on account of the current reports respecting Gaspard 
de Besse, who was suspected to be hovering with his band 1s 
the vicinity of Aix, the Marquise had ordered her br 
take precaution. The four horses were urged forw 
with all the the rugged road permitted by postillions 
armed with , and the two accompanying domestics kep! 
their place on the box, cach similarly provided in case of 
need. The beautiful mistress, meantime, was languidly re 
within, nearly lulled to sleep by the monotonous eoun! 
of the wheels, and the soft and perfumed air which breathed 
upon her; whil- at a distance she already hailed the bright 











——+— 
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waters of the Durance dancing in ome of the moon.— 
Roused by this welcome sight, she looked forth, and begs" 
to trace the windings of the sparkling river, when » woo) 
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surrounded by a band of brigands, armed to he teeth, and 
presenting @ most aspect. It was easy to judge 
that resistance was useless; her servants, on seeing 
several carbines presented at their heads, came tothe conclu- 
sion that submission was the best policy. The terrified beauty 
trembling with agitation, lost no time in taking off her brace- 
lets, rings, and other ornaments, and drawing her veil over 
her face, she extended her haad, filled with trinkets, to the 


in 
At this instant several pistol-shots were heard; and with 
the rapidity of lightning two mounted cavaliers rushed amongst 
the band of robbers, and began a furivus attack with their 
sabres. Madame de Servaine uttered a cry of joy, not un- 
mingled with alarm, and threw herself back in her carriage, 
covering her head with cushions. How long she remained in 
that position she could not tell, but was restored to her senses 
by a soft voice close to her ear, which in the most reassuring 
accents entreated her to dismiss all fear, for that the band of 
Gaspard de Besse was dispersed, and she could pursue her 
way in safety. , 
Summonitg courage, she ventured to look round her, and 
became aware that the broad moonlight fell unly om the forms 
of the two fridndly cavaliers, who were stationed at her car- 


riage door, their hats in their hands, and each in an attitude | 


of the greatest respect. Madame de Servaine then learned 
that one of the gentlemen was Monsieur de Prieuré, a person 
ef condition of Avigaon, who, accompanied by his 


a 
| her to excuse his departure, as an affair of some moment || word. You are now in my power, and you will not easily es- 


called him hence. cape me.” 
“ Hold!” suddenly exclaimed Monsieur de Fontensy;|| “ Have I attempted it?” coldly returned theCount. “ But 
“ further concealment is useless." if you seek my life, it will not be yours without a struggle.” 


“* What do you mean, Count!” was the general question. || “ If I desired to kill you,” answered Gaspard, contemptu- 

“ Stop! wretch and deceiver!” cried Monsieur de Fonte- || ously, “it would have cost me little trouble.” At the same 
may. “‘ Assist me, friends! Secure the imposter! Is it pos- || time he showed the pistols in his belt. “ But I am no assas- 
sible you do not recognise Gaspard de Besse 1” sin; it is a duel that I require.” 

“ If such be the case, this is a somewhat bold proceeding |} “ You jest!” exclaimed de Fontenay. “How longis it since 
on your part, Count,” colly remarked the accused, snatching || men of family have been in the habit of fighting duels with 
8 pistol offered him by his servant; and, ing @ passage | robbers on the highway?” 
for himself and attendant through the astoni group, whom || “If noble blood be necessary on this occasion,” said Gas- 
the terror of his name had petrified with alarm, and whe stood, | pard, with a smile, “ I can satisfy your punctiliou feelings.” 
unable to offer any impediment to his flight. They reached | As he spoke, he advanced close to the Count, and 
the garden gate, where two powerful horses were in waiting, || seizing his arm before he was aware, bent down toward him. 


and, each mounting, they rode off at full » » waving their | and rapidly pronounced a few words. The Count started. 
lice, who, led by the chasseur |} “Is this true?” he exclaimed. “ It is very strange !” 





hands to a body of the armed 
of Monsieur de Fontenay, had at the moment arrived froma || “I attest its truth by the soul of my mother, whose tomb, 
considerable distance, already exhausted with their speed. _|' covered with its armorial bearings, is to be seen in the cathe- 
_ What were the feelings of the beautiful widow when she | dral of Aix.” 
discovered the real danger to which she had been exposed, | “1 am at your service,” said Monsieur de Fontenay, dis- 
when by degrees the whole truth became apparent to her || mounting from his horse at the same time as Gaspard ; and 
mind, and she saw how strangely she had been made the dupe | the combat began. At the third pass Monsieur de Fontenay 
of this singular and fascinating person. Although she thank- || wounded in the shoulder lay extended on the grass disarmed, 
ed Monsieur de Fontenay very siacerely for his timely inter- || and his sword broken. ; 
ference, she could not altog smother a latent regret that | The countenance of Gaspard was horribly pale; strong 











servant, || so accomplished, so refined so delicate, and so respectful a || emotions seemed struggling in his bosom. He bent over his 


was on his way to a small country-house, which he had lately || lover, as generous as he was bold, should be so utterly un- | fallen adversary, and had raised his arm to strike the last blow, 


bought, not far from Sainte Marie de Réparade. Monsieur || worthy of ber regards. 
de Prieuré escorted the beautiful Marquise to the gates of | 
her chateau of Arnajon, and did not leave her till he had “ doir of the Marquise, the other on the chimney-piece in the || 


tained permission to wait on her the following day, 


When the morrow arrived, the Marquise, stil] agitated and | 


nervous from her recent terror, but lovely in her paleness, re- 
ceived with every mark of grateful acknowledgment the gen- 
erous man who had throwp himself into so much danger on 
her aecount, and had rendered her so important a service. 
She now observed that Monsieur de Prieuré, added to a re- 
markably handsome exterior, infinite grace and refinement of 


manners, much elegance of discoutse, and an air of good- | 
There | 


| adore you, and am forced w tell my passion, not with a hope of | 


breeding, which at once told his position in society 
was a peculiar dignity, amounting almost to pride, in his de- 


meanor, and a scar on his forehead, the faint line of which | 
was lost amidst the profusion of his heir, proved that hi; * 


courage had been put to more than one proof. 


An enn 


An scgucintamce vegun under such romantic circumstances 
was likely to become intimate. Monsieur de Prieuré's coun- | 
try-house was but a short distance from that of Madame de 
Servaine; at least, two leagues to a cavalier accustomed to 
hunting, was but an insignificant ride: his presence, therefore, 
at the chatesu was continual; no day passed without his Visit ; | 


and the fair Marquise would have felt extremely disappointed | 


if his usual hour had arrived without bringing her new and, 


|) has been my crime !—but the temptation was too great, and I 


when, drawing a deep breath, wi i 

The next morning two letters were found, one in the bou- | started back. , —— 

oir H | “No!” he cried aloud—* it shall never be said that Gas- 

dining-room, addressed to the Count de F ontenay. The lat pard killed an enemy vanquished and disarmed. Rise, Count 

ter was brief, and was thus expressed :— i de Fontenay, and depart, but, above all, forget me. If we 
“ We shall meetagain. Gaspard de Besse neither forgets nor || should ever meet again, you will do well,” he added, smiling, 

forgives. ,, When the hour of vengeance is arrived, you will not || “ not to recogmse your old acquaintance.” 

escape it. 


| Gaspard sprung upon his horse, and both robbers instantly 

The other letter ren thus :— | disappeared. 

“ The secret which I have not dared openly toconfess, in spiteof | The Count was careful not to speak of his adventure. He 
the many opportunities which your confiding sweetness gave me, invented an excuse for his wound and the broken sword, and 
but which my every look and word must have revealed to you, || lost no time in pressing the beautiful widow to name the day 
I am now bold enough to declare. Yes, too lovely woman! I || of their nuptials. 

a : ‘ ope Several months had now elapsed, and preparations on an 
| mitigating your scorn, not with a thought of being heard with in- | extensive scale were being made for the event at the chiteau 
dulzence, alas! I tell it only as my os A pm the extra- | Of Arnajon. A small select party had been invited to be pre- 
meen Soc es Cae names pete on ge sent at the signature of the contract, and the most brilliant of 
salen a to hope even to the last, and nourish in his heart the | the distinguished families of Aix were assembled in the deco- 

‘atal tenderness which could never meet with return. To be | rateddrawing- rooms of the bride-elect. All was gayety and 

near you daily, to hear your voice, to meet the soft glances of enjoyment, and a general air of cheerfulness and a happy se- 

our eyes, unconscious as you were of who he was who lived | curity reigned throughout the soeiety, when the sound of a 

ut in your presence,—this has been my happiness wo long—it horse’s feet gallopping at full speed, and making the paved 
cour: reéecho with the clattering din, caused a panic in every 
breast. The saloon door was thrown open violently, and a 
cavalier, covered with dust, and enveloped in a large cloak, 





yielded. But ask your heart if I deserved no indulgence’? I 
am a robber—an outlaw. I am guilty of all that your friends 
and my enemies charge me with; but you were sac in my 


agreeable companion, whose anecdotes of the gay world, and | eyes. Except by my presumptuous love, which I concealed, 
of the best society of Aix, amused her infinitely. But, though | have I deserved your reproaches t No: you were always in my 
it was evident he spoke of that which was familiar to him, be | Power, and I took no advantage of it. A short existence of pu- 
acknowledged tint, in his prscut mood, city was datas: nt happen ie dae, i amare sod wth ever. 
ful to him, and that it was with the p of avoiding s | springing delight, though the object of my wild imaginings is ne 
that he had retired to thut neighborhood to bury himself in}) yer to be mine. Receive my Mecdne-—ae sojourn near you has 
woods, and roam undisturbed among the scenes of nature. || made me worthy to bless you—and adieu! r 
Whenever, therefore, any of her friends happened to arrive, | “GAsPaRD DE BEsst.’ 
Monsieur de Prieuré invariably took his leave, with entreaties | t , f hostiliti he 
for her excuse of his misanthropy. There had peen & peas pe of | ar “ave ont : 
M ame is tbe ned mod tee im the part of the celebrated chie , and the country residents rounc 
_ Meantime venture made & great noise in the || were enjoying their security, when, immediately after the dis- 
district, and it was w that the pretty widow was far covery at Madame de Servaine’s, the depredations of Gas- 
from insensible to the good qualities of her cliverer. What) pard and his band became more tremendous than ever. Cha- 
gave some color to this rumor wae, that, instead of a sojourn) teaux were pillaged, and robberies innumerable committed ; 
of a few days according to her original intention, Madame de | },,,; everything in the possession of Madame de Servaine was | 
Servaine had allowed several weeks tu elapse without announ- | po. nected —not @ grape from one of her vines was taken, and 
cing her purpose to return to Aix. Monsieur de Prieuré ap- | she felt secure in the midst ef coniusion. Whatever were her 
peared equally contented in his sylvan retreat; they met daily, | secret feelings on the subject of the romantic bandit, her pride 
and all day long; both were young, both attractive, and both forbade all indulgences in regret. or at least all appearances 
free to choose ; what, therefore, could be more likely than that | put of indignation ; and, whether from pique or vanity it is 
a marriage should complete the r toe? difficult to decide, she was induced to accept the addresses of 
It so happened that a party of friends, who no doubt were || M. de Fontenay, who had been a suitor for her hand during 
not without a certain degree of curiosity on the subject, ar- | the greater part of her two years’ widewhood. 
rived suddenly one morning early at the chateau ef Arnajon.} The Count, who since the event which had banished the | 
Monsieur de Prieuré, who was ignorant of this circumstance, | strange lover ef the Marquise had lived constantly a guest at 
was surprised on paying his visit at the usual time to find so || the chateau, was in the habit of spending some hours every | 
much company : though evidently rather annoyed, he was too || morning in the chase in the neighboring woods. The seourity 
well-bred to allow his feelings to interfere with the cheerful-|| which reigned in every part of Madame de Servaine’s domains, |, 
ness of the party whom he joined ; he entered gaily into con || and the of the police that Gaspard was engaged in his | 
versation, partook of the déjetiner, and took several turns in |! pursuits in Upper Provence had lulled suspicion, and M. de | 
the gardens with the young Marquise and her guests. All| Pesuee , without any arms but the sword he usually wore, 
this time a gentleman, Monsieur le Comte de Fontenay, kept || amused himself in his ordinary manner. 
his regards constantly fixed on Monsieur de Prieuré, who on|| The middle of September had arrived, and one morning the 
his side appeared disturbed by his observations. Scarcely || young huntsman was pursuing his devious way through the | 
had he entered the ealon, when he started in evident esten-| middie of a wooded velley entirely solitary, when two cava- 
ishment ; and, speaking a few words in a low voice to his | liers on a sudden darted out of a thick copse, and stood be-| 
chasseur, the latter immediately departed in some haste. || fore him. He had no difficulty in recognising Gaspard and || 
Monsieur de Prieuré soon ap’ to recover from the em- || his attendant. Flight was out of the question. The horse of i 
barrassment of finding himself in so marked a manner the | the bandit had a reputation for swiftness, to which he had 
object of @ stranger's scrutiny, and was seated in one of the | often proved his just claim; besides, the natural bravery of 
a discoursing with much animation, when | the young man made him unwilling to withdraw from the con- 














his same who had assisted him in the rescue of|| flict, however unequal. He drew his sword, therefore, and 
Madame de Servaine, hed, and w a few words || resolved to sell his life dearly. 
in his ear. He recs, ani, wunnlag to the Marquise, begged “I promised you this, Count,” said Gaspard. “I keep my 


|| fore, and leave me master in this business. 


| ing form of the Marquise. 


rushed into the apartment. 

“ Thank Ged !” he cried, “I am yet in time! I have come 
before the hour.” 

He took off the broad hat which concealed his features, and 
the bride and bridegroom recognised the features of Gaspard 
de Besse. Madame de Servaine threw herself, overpowered 
with terror, into the arms of De Fontenay, who in the first 
movement of his rage had drawn his swerd. At this sight, 
all the gentlemen present followed his example ; but Gaspard, 
with a contemptuous glance throwing open his mantle, disco- 
vered to them that his pistols were ready to his hand. 

“ Silence, and |isten to me,” cried he, in an authoritative 
voice; and such was the ascendancy that he possessed, that 
every sword was lowered instantly. ‘I come not here,” he 
continued, “to injure, but to save. Know, also, that we do 
not meet on equal grounds. You, Count, who stand there 
impatiently playing with the hilt of your sword, can best judge. 
The castle is surrounded. In one moment fifty men, as deter- 
mined as those I see before me, and better armed, will be 
here, and one drop of my blood shed would cost the lives of 
all. Believe me,” he added, seeing the indecision of the gen- 
tlemen whom he addressed, “ my voice would be more pow- 
erful to save you than all those swords. Sheath them, there- 
‘ Remain passive, 
and I answer for you with my head, otherwise you are dead 
men.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when cries and shrieks 
resounded through the building; the courts and gardens were 
filled with banditti, whose grim faces appeared at the win- 
dows, and who had already forced the doors, armed with po- 
niards and pistols. A fearful silence reigned in the saloon. 
Gaspard firmly and weg ey his station beside the faint- 

‘he banditti advanced to within 
a few paces of the terrified guests, when their chief stepped 
forward and presented himself. Loud acclamations hailed 
his presence; but at a sign from him they ceased at once, and 
retreated as by magic into the outer courts, where they re- 
mained silent and immovable, awaiting his commands. 

“You are safe,” be said, turning to the company. “I 
learnt only this very morning the project suggested by one of 
my lieutenants. Twent leagues separated me from this cha- 
teau, which he p to pillage to-night. You see how 
necessary my presence was, and that resistance weuld have 

” 


been . 
When he had conciuded, he walked up to the table on 
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which lay the contract of marriage ; he stooped down, witha 
smile on his lip, and taking a pen, affixed his signature to the 
paper beside those of the other witnesses,—and who was 
there bold enough to say him nay? Then witb the calmest 
aspect, as though there were nothing out of the ordinary 
course of things in his situation, he knelt at the feet of Ma- 
dame de Servaine, and taking a ring from his girdle, he 
placed it on her finger, emtreating her to wear it asa souvenir 
of his visit. 

The Marquise, with a deep blush, recognized a ring which, | 
in a mement of confidence, she had herself presented to her 
disguised lover. 

Five minutes afterwards, the Durance separated Gaspard 
and his band from the chateau of Arnajen. 

Many years after, this redoubted chief of brigands was ta- 
ken, judged, and condemned todeath. Many persons of rank 
used their utmest endeavors to obtain his pardon, and the 
Countess de Fentenay and her husband were not among the 
Jeast strenuous; but in spite of their active exertions, the re- 
sult was unfavorable. The judges would hear of no extenua- 
tion ; the trial was carried on with rigor. So dangerous and 
so fascinating a robber could not hope to meet with leniency ; 
and Gas 
wheel in the public square at Aix. 


‘ 
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For the New-Yorker. 
EPISTLE TO A FRIEND." 
TO H.G. 
A pay of Enaui is a dreary void— 
A dull page in the story of our life, 
On which is written nought but peevish cares, 
And thoughts as selfish as a miser’s hoard. 
To gild the leaden wings of Time to thee, 
Friend of my prime! I trace these devious lines: 
Even as I write I feel the load uplifted, 
And the freed blood flow lighter through my heart. 


Bat wherefore cloud these friendly lines with sadness ? 
Come, let me draw the picture of my room, 
Which I have decked in hues of Fairy-Land, 
Wherein to cower when scowls a friendless world. 
Without, I hear its never-slumbering broil; 
Bat its rude billows fail to trouble me; 
Only their starry spray falls lightly on me: 
For round me I have drawn a charméd circle, 
Like the sage Faust in his laboratory : 
So here I sing a song of days by-gone, 
And talk with spirits who have walked the earth 
Some hundred years ago—and drink the dew 
Whieh sleeps like gems within their flowery rhymes. 
The halcyon’s downy nest is not so soft 
As its four pictured walls unto my eye, 
When aching with the hot and lurid light 
Struck by the world’s gross passions in their shock !— 
But if at times I wish to view its scenes, 
I shade the roses from my windew-sill, 
And gaze, all timid as a hidden sylph, 
And feel God's sunshine tremble through my eye 
Into my heart of hearts—Oh! then I love 
All my sad race, for then I only view 
The summer side of poor humanity, 
Ner feel the elbowing of the busy crowd. 
And, at the flower-dight window opposite, 
A lovely girl comes duly with the morn, 
And hangs a lark in stately wicker cage, 
Which sings all day, till evening's beams of gold 
Brighten its breast, and the square foot of turf 
Which freshly gladdens its captivity ; 
Then comes my beauty, with the vesper star, 
(To me as fair!) and shuts the seraph-bird 
Within her perfumed, pictured sanctuary ; 
Nor know I whether the bird’s melody 
Or that bewitching maiden’s songs are sweetest. 
My gay Canaries, bowered among the roses, 
Yellow as cowslips on a river bank, 
Watt to her ear a strain of deep thanksgiving, 
Although their master, well-a-day! hath ne’er 
Gathered assurance yet with steadfast eye 
To gaze upon that city-caged Aurore! 
Over the mantel-piece, my humble glass 
Shines like s mountain-lake at hour of morn, 
In which I view the kind face of a friend 
First pass with smile of love my lowly door : 
For here I've dreamed, and may the dream prove true! 
Lapareaghed vrapanstion I’ve found a friend— 
ot such as soil their garments in the 
Cdisten enthet eap teat love, 
As though their morning walk had haply been 


de Besse underwent the punishment of the | 
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The golden fruit of my serener days, 

Smiles on me softly from its gilded frame, 

With all the rosy light of her four springs; 

And o’er it blooms « wreath of tlushing roses, 
Which shed an aureole ‘round her sunny brow ; 
And, in the distance of its soft perspective, 

I view the azure hills, ‘neath twilight’s gold, 
Unfold benignly on my dreamy eye. 
Beside it hangs my pipe, through which I craw 
Soft solace for the world's ingratitude : 

It was, Tradition saith, an Indian's wealth, 

Loved of his tribe, the calumet of Peace. 

What dreams of pastoral life it conjureth ap! 

Of deep green woods, and prairies dight with flowers, 
And Indian streams—o’erarched with giant-boughs, 
And flowery pillars mirrored on the wave, 

The talisman which wafts me, friend, to thee, 

Over the waste of seas on tireless wing, 

And brings to memory joys too bright to last, 
Glimpses of Eden lost amid the storm! 


No lip save one hath e’er profaned its ivory, i 
That of my friend— and, should I die the first, 
My pipe I'll leave him as a legacy; 

So yet its incense may ascend o’er thee, 
Bright Bourbon, loveliest offspring of the main! 

Bat last. and more than all, that mournful head 
Of one I watered with my spirit’s dew, 

Like a hid flower within our mountain nook, 

Whose mem’ry, though a shred of stern reality, 

Comes to my spirit like a winged dream, 

Pure through the waste of years—Alas for me! 

When last we parted in Death's mystic hour, 

Our paths were different as th’ opposing winds: 

Her lovely form took wings of morning glory, 

And dawned th’ Aurora of a higher sphere. 

While since we parted downward to the grave, 

With wo-bent brow I roam—and bleeding heart, 

Girt in a case of ice which knows no thawing. 
—Oh Mary! loveliest floweret which e’er faded 

In the cold north-wind of this world of wo! 

If we shall ever meet again in bliss, 

Bid thy pure planet shine this night o’er me ; 

And I shal! feel, in its celestial beam, 

Thy smile of other days assure my soul. 


Ay, there she smiles, in mournful loveliness, 
Over my couch, on which the evening splendor 
Shines like th’ effulgence which shall ‘wake the dead— 
The holy dead, who in the Lerd hare died— 
And under it the golden cross she wore 
On her white bosom—which so oft her heart 
Hath gently spurned, as sorrowful it throbbed ; 
Bat which reposed al} loving in its nest 
When twilight softness calmed her troubled breast. 
Roses, white roses, earliest of the spring, ! 
Blossom above—a wreath of purity. 
Why should I speak of meaner things around ? 
Wherefore profane the traces of those tears 
With earthly thoughts? the Past is in my soul, 
With all its flowers, and vernal bursts of glory. 
—Angel of light! may this enraptared hour 
Widen like morning into Heaven's high day! w.F. 
Paris, Mey 23, 1238. 


2S SS 





* These stanzas possess a sad interest to me from the fect that te 
writer probably rests beneath the turf or at best is an exile ia the | 
lonely Isle Bourbon to which reference is therein made, When the 


ting # future emigration te that Island ; since thes, I have heard no- | 
thing from him. rd | 


Pate vg Fore Gras.—The mode to ebtain this | 
delicacy, so much prized by French gourmets, is as follows: j 
gcese are kept in some warm » generally a kitchen, | 
the sake of saving fuel, in coops, so narrow that they can- 
not move about, and are there fed with oil cake and baile of | 
flour, which are forced down their throats almost to suffoca- 
tion: they are allowed little water, and their confined posi- 
, and the quantity of food they consume, added to the 
warmth of the place, favors the rapid growth of the body, 
and particularly the liver of the animal. 
— 
ALir.—<A t lie,” says the Crabbe, “ is like a 
peed , it may fret 
bother, it cannot burt You have to keep 
still, and it will die of itself.” 7G 7 


Most promising children die early, as the ri fruit 
falls. see fompepet Fay Rye a 
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that is taken away, and the fruit ripest whtich is lost. 
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And o’er my glass the portrait of my child, POMP ‘'s GHOST....A Patuetic Baap. 
BY THOMAS HOOD 


Dy whine may didier, but affection 
P Dwells im white aud black the same."—Cowrsa. 
JT was twelve o'clock—not twelve at night, 
‘ But twelve o'clock at noon; 
the sun was b 

4 Rautemeue 
A proper time for friends to call, 

Or Pots, or Penny Post ;— 
When, lo! as Pheebe sat at work, 

She saw her Pompey'’s Ghost! 


Now when a female has a call 
From people that are dead ; 
Like Paris ladies, she receives 
Her visiters in bed. 
But Pompey’s Spirit could not come 
Like spirits that are white, 
Because he was a Blackamoor, 
And would n't show at night! 


of all unexpected things 
a That samine us here, 
The most unpleasant is a rise 
In what is very dear. 
So Pherbe screamed an awful scream, 
Te prove the seaman’s text; 
That afer black appearances, 
White squalls will fullow next. 


“Oh, Pharbe, dear! oh, Phacbe, dear! 

Do n't go to scream or faint; 

You think, because I'm black, I am 
The Devil, but I ain't! 

Behind the heels of Lambe 
I walk'd while I breath ; 

But that is past, and I am now 
A-walking after Death! 


“ No murder, though, I come to tell 

By base and bloody crime; 

So Pharbe, dear, put off your fits 
Till some more fitting time : 

No Crowner, like a boatewain's mate, 
My body need attack, 

With his round dozen to find out 
Why ! have died so black. 


“ One Sunday, shortly after tes, 

My skin began to burn, 

As if I bad in my inside 
A beater, like the urn. 

Delirious in the night I grew, 
And as I lay in bed, 

They say I gather'd all the wool 
You so3 rpon my head. 


His Lordship for his doetor sent, 
My treatment to begin— 

I wish that he had call’d him out, 
Before he call’d him in! 

For thongh to physic he was bred, 
And pase’d at Surgeons’ Hall, 

To make bis post a sinecure 
He never cured at all! 


** The Doctor look'd about my breast, 

And then about my back, 

And then he shook his head and said, 

* Your case looks very black.’ 

And first he sent me hot cayenne, 
Andhen gamboge to swallow— 

But still my Fever would not turn 
Te Scarlet or to Yellow ! 


4 With madder and with turmeric 


He made his next attack ; 
But neither he nor all his drugs 

Could stop my dying black. 
At last I got so sick of life, 

And sick of being dosed, 
One Monday morning I gave up 

My physic and the ghost! 


“ Oh Pherbe, dear, what pain it was 

To sever every tie! 

You know black beetles feei as much 
As when they die— 

And if is a bridal bed, 
Or bride of little worth, 

Te 's lying in a bed of mould, 
Along with Mother Earth. 


“ Alas; some happy, day, 
In church yao pf 
And like a muff of sable skin 
Receive your lily hand. 
But sternly with that match 
y My Soo eee et 
or now, cnge ae’ 
1'm sleeping in my ashes! 
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“ And new farewell! a last farewell ! 
I’m wanted down below, j 
And have but time enough to add 
One word before I go— 
In mourning crape and bombazine 
Ne’er spend your precious pelf— 
Do n't go in black for me—for 
Can do it for myself. 


“ Henceforth within my grave I rest, 
But Death who there inherits, : 
Allowed my spirit leave to come, 
You seem'd so out of spirits: 
But do not sigh, and do not cry, 
By grief too much engross’'d— 
Nor, for a ghost of color, turn 
The color of a ghost! 
“ Again farewell, my Porbe dear! 
nce more a last adieu! 
For I must make myself as scarce 
As swans of sable hue.” 
From black to gray, from gray to nought, 
The Shape began to fade— 
And like an egg, though not so white, 
The Ghost was newly laid! 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
A New Work by ‘Bo;.’ 
PART XVIII. 
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and history from the earliest period down to that time, not 
omitting to make mention of his miraculous fall out of a back- 
=, when an infant of tender years, or his uncommon suf- 

ings in a state of measles, which were illustrated by cor- 
rect imitations of the plaintive manner in which he called 
for toast and water, day and night, and said “ Don’t cry, mo- 
ther, I shall soon be better ;” for proof of wisich statements 
reference was made te Mrs. Green, lodger, at the cheese- 
| monger’s round the corner, and divers other ladies and gen- 
| lemen im various parts of England and Wales (and one Mr. 
| Brown who was supposed to be then a corporal in the East 
| Indies, and who could of course be found with very little 
| trouble,) within whose personal knowledge the circumstances 
, bad occurred. This narration ended, Mr. Garland put some 
| questions to Kit respecting his qualifications and general ac- 
quirements, while Mrs. Garland noticed the children, and 
| bearing from Kit’s mother certain remarkable circumstan- 
| ces which had attended the birth of her own son, Mr. Abel, 
| from which it appeared that both Kit’s mother and herself 


| bad been, above and beyond all other women of what condi- 


tion or age soever, peculiarly hemmed in with perils and dan- 
gers. Lastly, inquiry was made into the nature and extent of 
| Kit’s wardrobe, and a small advance being made to improve 
, the same, he was formally hired at an annual income of Six 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER XXI. F 

Krrt turned away, and very seon forgot the pony, and the 
chaise, and the little old lady, and the little oid gentleman, 
and the little young gentleman to boot, in thinking what could 
have become of his late master and his lovely grandchild, 
who were the fountain-head of all his meditations. Still cast- 
ing about for some plausible means of accounting for their 
non-ap " onl vemualion himself that they must seon 
return, he bent his steps towards home, intending to finish the 
task which the sudden receilection of his contract had inter- 
rupted, and then to sally forth once more to seek his fortune 
for the day. 

When he came to the corner of the court in which he 
lived, lo and behold, there was the pony again! Yes, there 
he. was, looking more obstinate than ever; and alone in the 
chaise, keeping a steady watch upon his every wink, sat Mr. 
Abel, who, lifting up his eyes by chance and secing Kit 
by. nodded to him as though he would have nodded his ea 


off. 

Kit wondered to see the pony again, so near his own home, 
too, but it never occurred to him for what purpose the pony 
might have come there, or where the old lady and the old 
gentleman had gone, until lifting the latch of the door, and 
walking in, he found them seated in the room in conversation 
with hie mother, at which unexpected sight he putled off his 
hat and made his best bow in some confusion. 

“ We are here before you, you see, Christopher,” said Mr. 


Pounds over and above his board and lodging, by Mr. and 


in again, and said that she was quite sure she was a very hon- 
est and very respectable person or she never would have ex- 
pressed herself in that manner, and that certainly the appear- 
ance of the children and the cleanliness of the house deserved 
ise and did her the utmost credit, whereat Kit’s mo- 

8 courtesy and became consoled. Thenthe goed 
woman entered into a long and minute accourt of Kit’s life 


“ Humph !” muttered Quilp, evidently disappointed to be- 
lieve that this was true. “ That ’s what you tell this gentleman 
too, is it?” 

“If the gentleman comes to ask the same question, I can’t 
tell bim anything else, sir; and I only wish 1 could, for our 
own sake,” was the reply. 

Quilp glanced at Richard Swiveller, and observed that hav- 
ing met him on the threshold, he assumed that he had come 
in search of some intelligence of the fugitives. He supposed 
he was right ? 

“ Yes,” said Dick, “ that was the object of the present ex- 
pedition. I fancied it possible—but let us go ring fancy’s 
knell. J'Ul begin it.” 

“ You seem disappointed,” observed Quilp. 

“A baffler, sir, a baffler, that’s all” returned Dick. “I 
have entered upon a speculation which has proved a bafiler ; 
and a being of brightness and beauty will be offered up a 
sacrifice at Cheggs’s altar. That ’s all sir.”’ 
The dwarf eyed Richard with a sarcastic smile, bnt Rich- 
ard, who had been taking a rather strong lunch with a friend, 
observed him, and continued to deplore his fate with mourn- 
ful and despondent looks. Quilp plainly discerned that there 
was some secret reason for this visit and in his uncommon dis- 
} @ppointment, in the hope that there might be means of mis- 
|| chief lurking beneath it, resolved to worm it out. He had 
|| 8° sooner opted his resolution, than he conveyed as much 
honesty into his face as it was capable of expressing, and 
|| sympathised with Mr. Swiveller exceedingly. 
“I"m disappointed myself,” said Quilp, “out of mere 
friendly feeling for them; but you have real reasons, private 
|| reasons I have no doubt, for your disappointment, there- 
} fore it comes heavier than mine.” 





h Mrs. Garland, of Abel Cottage, Finchley. || “ Why, of course it does,” Dick observed, testily. 
| It would be difficult to say which party appeared most | “ Upon my word, I’m very sorry, very I’m rather 
pleased with this arrangement, the cenclusion of which was | cast down myself. As we are companions in adversity, shall 
, hailed with nothing but pleasant looks and cheerful smiles on || we be companions in the surest way of forgetting it? If you 
both sides. It was settled that Kit should repair to his new || had no particular business, now, to lead you in another direc- 
| abode on the next day but one, in the morning; and finally, | tion,” urged Quilp, plucking him by the sleeve and locking 
the little old couple, after bestowing a bright half-crown on {| slyly up foto his face out of the corners of his eyes, “there is 
lite Jacob and another on the baby, took their leaves ; being |& house by the water-side where they have some of the ne- 
| escorted as far as the street by their new attendant, who held || blest Scheidam—reputed to be smuggled, but that ’s between 
the obdurate pony by tho bridle while they took their seats, || ourselves—that can be got in all the world. The landlord 
and saw them drive away with a lightened heart. || knows me. There's a little summer-house overlooking the 
|| “ Well, mother,” said Kit, hurrying back into the house, | river, where we might take a glass of this delicious liquor 
“I think my fortune 's about made now.” || with a whiff of the best tobacco—it’s in this case, and of the 
| “TI should think it waz indeed, Kit,” rejoined his mother. | rarest quality, to my certain knowledge—and be nerfectly 
|| “ Six pounds a year! Only think !” || saug and happy, could we possibly contrive it; or is there any 
] ** Ah!” said Kit, trying to maintain the gravity which the | very particular engagement that peremptorily takes you an- 
|, consideration of such a sum demanded, but grinning with de- |) other way, Mr. Swiveller, eh ?”” ' 
| light in spite of himself. “ There's a property !” || As the dwarf spoke, Dick's face relaxed into a compliant 
i Kit drew a long breath when he had said this, and putting || smile, and his brows slowly unbent. By the time he had 
his hands deep into his pockets as if there were one year's | finished, Dick was looking down at Quilp in the same sly 
|| wages at least in each, looked at his mother, as though he || manner as Quilp was looking up at him, and there remained 
|| saw through her, and down an immense perspective of sove-|| nothing more to be done but to set out for the house in ques- 
reigns beyond. tion. This they did, straightway. The moment their backs 
“ Please God we'll make such a lady of you for Sundays, | were turned, little Jacob thawed, and resumed his crying from 
mother ! such a scholar of Jacob, such a child of the baby, || the point where Quilp had frozen him. 
such a room of the one up stairs! 2 The summer-house of which Mr. Quilp had spoken, was a 





Six pound a year! 
“ Hem!” croaked a strange voice. ‘“ What's that about | rugged weoden box, rotten and bare to see, which overhung 
six pounds a year? What about six pound a year?” And || the river's mud, and threatened to slide down into it. The 





Gariand, smiling. 
“Yes, sir,” said Kit; and as he said it he looked toward | 
his mother for an explanation of the visit. 


“The gentleman 's been'kind enough, my dear,” said she, 


in reply to this mute interrogation, ‘to ask me whether you | 
were in a good place, or in any place at all, and when I told | 


him no, you were not in any, he was so good as to say that— | > 9 


“That we wanted a good lad in our house,” said the old | 


gentleman and the old Indy both together, “and that perhaps || P® 


we might think of it, if we found every thing as we would | 
wish it to be."’ 

As this thinking of it plainly meant the thinking of engag- 
ing Kit, he immediately partook of his mother's anxiety and 
fell into a great flutter; for the little old couple were very 
methodical and cautious, and asked so many questions that 
he began to be afraid there was xo chance of his success. 

“ You see, my good woman,”’ said Mrs. Garland, to Kit's 


mother, “that it's necessary to be very careful and particular || 


in such a matter as this, for we're only three in family, and 
are viet, regular folks, avd it would be asad thing if we 
mat kind of mistake, and found things different from | 
what we hoped and expected." 
Te this Kit's mother replied, that certainly it was quite | 
true, and quite right, and quite proper, end Heaven forbid 
that she should ehridk, or have cause to shrink, from any in- 
quiry into her character or that of her son, who was a very | 
goed oun though she was his mother, in which respect she was 
bold to say, he took after his father, who was not only a good 
son to his mother, but the best of husbands and the best of 
fathers besides, which Kit could and would corroborate, she 
knew, and so would little Jacob and the baby likewise if 
were old h, which unfortunately they were not, 
es they did n't know what » lose they had had, perhaps it was 
& great deal better that they should be as young as they were; 
and so Kit’s mother wound up a long story by wiping her eyes 
with her apron, and little Jacob's head, who was rock- 
wig he exatlo ent teing with all his might at the strange 


e? — — this inquiry, Daniel Quilp walked in with | tavern to which it belonged was a crazy building, sapped and 
ichard Swiveller at his heels. || undermined by the rats. and enly upheld by great bars of 
“ Who said he was to have six pounds a year?” said Quilp, || wood which » A reared against ‘es ng and had propped 
looking sharply round. “ Did the old man say it, or did little | it up so long that even they were decaying and yielding with 
Nell say it? And what's he to have it for, and where are || their load, and of a windy night might be heard to creak and 
|| creak as if the whole fabric were about to come toppling down. 
ee was Com fa oe —_ or | The a stood—if nga so old - neve er = 
is unknown piece of ugliness, that she hastily || to stand—on a piece of waste ground, blighted wi un- 
| caught the baby from its cradle and retreated into the furthest || wholesome mt of factory dina, and eshoing the clank 
| corner of the room; while little Jacob, sitting upon bis stool || of iron wheels and rush of troubled water. Its internal ac- 
| with his hands on his knees, looked full at him in a species of | commodations amply fulfilled the promise of the outside.— 
| fascination, roaring lustily all the time. Richard Swiveller | The rooms were low and damp, the clammy walls were pierc- 
| took an easy observation of the family over Mr. Quilp’s bead, | ed with chinks and holes, the rotten floors had sunk from their 
Ci indoumbata  lGetiaeimitaas 
exquisi o ec . e timid stranger from their neig . 
| “ Don’t be frightened, mistress,” said Quilp after a pause. H To this inviting spot, entreating him to ebserve its beauties 
“ Your son knows me; I don’t eat babies; 1 don’t like ‘em. i as they passed along, Mr. Quilp led Richard Swiveller, ard 
| It will be as well to stop that young screamer though, in case || on the tab!s of the summer house, scored deep with many a 
|I should be tempted to do him a mischief. Hollca, sir! Will || gallows and inizial letter, there soon appeared a wooden keg, 
| you be quiet ?”’ ' full of the vaunted liquor. Drawing it off into the glasses 
_ Little Jacob stemmed the course of two tears which he || with the skill of a practised hand, and mixing it with about a 


| 


was squeezing out of his eyes, and instantly subsided into | 
silent horror. 

“ Mind you don’t break out again, you villain,” said Quilp, 
looking sternly at him, “ or I'll make faces at you and throw 
you into fits, i will. Now, you sir, why have n’t you been to 
me as you promised ? 

“ What should I come for?” retorted Kit. “I had n’t any 
business with you, no more than you had with me.” 

“ Here, mistress,” said Quilp, turning quickly away, and 
appealing from Kit to his mother. ‘“ When did his old mas- 
ter come or send here last? Is he here now? If not, where's 





third part of water, Mr. Quilp assigned to Richard Swiveller 
his portion, and lighting his pipe from an end of candle in a 
very old and battered lantern, drew himself together upon a 
seat and puffed away. . 

“ Is it good?” said Quilp, as Richard Swiveller smacked 
his lips, “is it strong and fiery? Does it make you wink and 
choak, and your eyes water, and your breath come short? 
Does it?” 

“ Does it ?”’ cried Dick, throwing away part of the contents 
of his glass, and filling it up with water, “ why, man, you 
dont mean to tell me that you drink such fire as this ?” 

“ No!" rejoined Quilp, “ “- > Look here. And 

. And here again. Not drink it!” 
“~ he spoke, Daniel Quilp drew off and drank three small 





he r” 

He bes not boon here at all,” she replied. “I wish we 
knew where they have , fer it would make my son @ good 
deal easier in his mind, and me too. If you're the 
man pamed Mr. 





Wien ifit’s mother had done speaking, the old lady struck 


I should have thought you ’ 
known, and so I told him only this very dey.’ 






of the raw spirit, and ek 8 weet a 
took a many at his pipe, swallo smo! 
cod it Peis ina. 
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compli imself ther in his former position, || moment as if he had been about to penetrate into the interior 
and aed he type ane ah \\ of Africa, or to take a cruise round the world. It would be 


meen 


Without any more remarkable adventure on 
the road, than meeting a lad in o brimless hat, the exact 


« Give us a toast!” cried Quilp, rattling on the table in a | difficult to suppose that there ever was a box opened and shut | counterpart of his ald one, on whom he bestowed half the 


ith his fist and elbow alternately, in a kind || so many times within four-and twenty hours as that which con- 
er aaa Wa eee, a beauty. Let’s have a beauty for our } tained his wardrobe and necessaries; and certainly there 
toast, and empty our glasses to the last drop. Her name, | never was ene which to two small eyes presented such a mine 
come _ | of clothing, as this mighty chest with its three shirts and pro- 


“ If you want a name,” said Dick, “ here’s Miss Sophy | eee allowance of stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
“nies Wackles,” screamed the ¢warf, “ Miss Sophy | was conveyed to the carrier's at whose house, at Finchley, 
Wackles that is—Mrs. Richard Swiveller that shall be—that | Kit was to find it next day; and the box being gone there re- 
shall be—ha, ha, ha!” | mained but two questions for consideration ; firstly, whether 
“ Ah!” said Dick, ‘‘ you might have said that a few weeks | the carrier would lose, or dishonestly feign to lose, the box 
ago, but it won’t donow, my buck. Immolating herself upon | upon the road : and secondly, whether Kit's mothe r pertectly 
the shrine of Chegge—” understood how to iake care of herself in the absence of her 
“ Poison Cheggs, cut Cheggs’ ears off,” rejoined Quilp. “I son. , : : 
won't hear Cheggs. Her name is Swiveller or nothing. I'll) “T do n't think there 's hardly a chance of his really losing 
drink her health again, and her father’s and her mother’s, and _ it, but carriers are under great temptation to pretend they lose 
to all her sisters and brothers—the glorious family of the | things, no doubt,” said Mrs. Nubbles apprebensively, in re- 
Wackleses—all the Wackleses in one glass—down with itto | ference to the first point. 
the dregs !” “ No doubt about it,” returned Kit, with a serious look ; 
“ Weil,” said Richard Swiveller, stopping short in the act |“ upon my word, mother, I do n’t think it was right to trust 
of raising the glass to his lips, and looking at the dwarf in a itto itself. Somebody ought to have gone with it, L"m afraid.’ 
species of stupor as he flourished his arms and legs about: ; 
“You're a jolly fellow, but of all the jolly fellows I ever saw ish and wrong. People ought n't to be tempted.” 
or heard of, you have the queerest and most extraordinary _Kit inwardly resolved that he would never tempt a carrier 
way with you, upon my life you have.” any more, save with an empty box; and, having formed this 
This candid deciaration tended rather to increase than re- Christian determination, he turned his thoughts to the second 
strain Mr. Quilp’s eccentricities, and Richard Swiveller, as- | question. “y 
tonished to see him in sueh a reystering vein, and drinking ‘You know you must keep up your spirits, mother, and 
not a little himself, for company—began imperceptibly to be- | not be lonesome because I'm not at home. I shall very 
come more companionable and confiding, so that, being ju:li-| often be able to look in when I come into town, I dare say, 
ciously led on by Mr. Quilp, he grew at last very confiding and I shall send you a letter sometimes, and when the quar- 
indeed. Having once got him into this mood, and knowing | ter comes round, I can get a holiday of course ; and then see 
now the key-note to strike whenever he was at a loss, Dan- | if we don’t take little Jacob to the play, and let him know 
jel Quilp’s task was comparatively an easy one, and he was | what oysters means.” 
soon in possession of the whole details of the scheme conturiv- “I hope plays may n’t be sinful, Kit, but I’m a'most afraid,” 
ed between the easy Dick and his more designing friend. _ said Mrs. Nubbles. 
“Scop!” said Quilp. “ That's the thing, that’s the thing.) ‘I know who has been putting that in your head,” re- 
It can be brought about—it shall be brought about. There's | joined her son disconsolately; “that’s Little Bethel again. 
my hand upon it; I’m your friend from this minute.” | Now, I say, mother, pray don’t take to going there regula rly 
“What! do you think there’s still a chance?” enquired for if was to see your good-humoured face that has always 
Dick, in surprise at this encouragement. | made home cheerful, turned into a grievous one, and the baby 
“A chance!” echoed the dwarf, “a certainty! hy | trained to look grievous too, and to call itself a young sinner 
Wackles may become a Cheggs, or any thing else she likes, (bless its heart) and a child of the devil (which is calling its 
but not s Swiveller. Oh, you lucky a He’s richer than dead father names;) if I was to see this, and sce little Jaco» 
any Jew alive; you're a made man. I see in you now noth- Icoking grievous likewise, I should so take it to heart that 
ing but Nelly’s husband, rolling in gold and silver. I'll help I’m sure I should go and list for a soldier, and run my head 
you. It shall be done. Mind my words, it shall be done.” on purpose against the first cannon ball I saw coming my 
“ But how ?” said Dick. way.” 
“* There ’s plenty of time,” rejoined the dwarf, “‘ and it shall ** Oh, Kit, don’t talk like that!” 
be done. We 'll sit down and talk it over again all the way 


through. Fill your glass while I’m gene. I shall be back me feel very wretched and uncomfortable, you'll keep that 


isclosed to the astonished vision of little Jacob. At last it) 


“We can't help it now,” said his mother; * but it was fool-_ 


“ T would, indeed, mother, and unless you want to make | 


| sixpence he possessed, Kit arrived in course of time at the 
| carrier’s house, where, to the lasting honor of human nature, 


| he foundthe box in safety. Receiving from the wife of thi, 
|| im man a direction to Mr. Garland’s, he took the 
| box upon his shoulder, and repaired thither directly. 
|| To be sure, it was a beautiful lite comage, with a thatched 
| roofand little spires at the gable ends, and pieces of stained 
|| glacs in some of the windows, almost as large as pocket. 
| books. On one side of the house was a litie stable, just the 
size for the pony, with a little room over it, just the size for 
Kit. White curtains were fluttering, and birds in cages that 
looked as bright as if they were made of gold, were singing 
at the windows; plants were arranged on either side of the 
th, and clustered about the door; and the garden was 
Pright with flowers in full bloom, which shed a sweet odor q)| 
around, and had a charming and elegant appearance. Every. 
| thing, within the house and without, seemed to be the per- 
fection of neatness and order. In the garden there was not 
a weed to be seen, and to judge from some dapper gardening 
tools, a basket, and a pair of gloves which were lying in one 
of the walks, old Mr. Garland had been at work in it tha: 
very morning. 

Kit loaked about him, and admired, and looked again, and 
this a 7 many times before he could make up his mind to 
turn his head another way and ring the bell. There was 
abundance of time to look about him again though, when he 
had rung it, for nobody came, so afier ringing twice or thrice, 
he sat down upon his box, and waited. 

He rung the bell a great many times, and yet nobody came. 
But at last, as he was sitting upon the box thinking abou 
giacts’ castles, and princesses ued up to pegs by the bair of 
their heads, and dragons bursting out from behind gates, and 
other incidents of the like nature, common in story-books to 
youths of low degree on their first visit to strange houses, the 
door was gently opened and a little servant-girl, very udy, 
medest, and demure, but very pretty too, appeared. 

“ I suppose you 're Christopher, sir?” oald the servant-girl. 

Kit got off the box, and said yes, he was. 

“I'm afraid you 've rung 4 good many times perhaps ?"" she 
rejoined, “but we couldn't hear you, because we ‘ve bees 
catching the pony.” 

Kit rather wondered what this meant, but as he couldn’ 
stop there, asking questions, he shouldered the box again and 
followed the girl into the ball, where through a back-door be 
descried Mr. Garland leading Whisker in triumph up the 

garden, after that self-wiiled popy had (as he afterwards 
|| learned) dodged the family round a small paddock in the rear 
for one hour and three-quarters. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly and so did the 
old lady, whose previous good opinion of him was greatly ex- 


directly—directly.”’ 

With these hasty words, Daniel Quilp withdrew into a dis- 
mantled skittle-ground behind the public-house, and, throw- 
ing himself upon the ground, actually screamed and rolled 
about in uncontrollable delight. 


bow on your bonnet, which you'd more than half a mind to | hanced by his wiping his boots on the mat until the soles of 
pull off last week. Can you suppose there’s any harm in || his feet burned again. He was thea taken into the parlor to 
looking as cheerful and being as cheerful as our poor circum- || be inspected in his new clothes; and when he had been sur- 
stances will permit? Do I see anything inthe way I’m made, || veyed several times, and afforded by his appearance unlimited 
|, which calls upon me to be a snivelling, solemn, whispering | satisfaction, he was taken into the stable (where the pony re- 






“Here ’s sport!” he cried, “ sport ready to my hand, all | chap, sneaking about as if I couldn't help it, and expressi 
invented and arranged, and only to be enjoyed. It was this! aa in a most unpleasant snuffle? on te contrary, don’t 
shallow-pated fellow who made my bones ache t'other day, | see every reason why I shouldn't? Just hear this! Ha, ha, 
was it? It was his friend and fellow-plotter, Mr. Trent, that ha! An’t that os nat'ral as walking, and as good for the 
once made eyes at Mrs. Quilp, and leered and looked, wasit?| health? Ha,ha,ha! An’tthat as nat’ral as a sheep's bleat- 
After laboring for two er three years in their precious scheme, | ng, or a pig’s grunting, or a horse's neighing, ora bird's 
to find that they have got a beggar at last, and one of them singing? Ha,ha,ha! Isn’t it, mother?” 

tied for life. Ha, ha, ha! He shall marry Nell. He shall) There was something contagious in Kit's laugh, for his mo- 
have her, and I ‘I! be the first man, when the knot ’s tied hard | ther, who had looked grave before, first subsided into a smile, 
fast, to tell em what they ‘ve gained and what I ‘ve | and then fell to, joining in it heartily, which occasioned Kit 
"em to. Here will be aclearing of old scores, here te say that he knew it was natural, and to laugh the more. 
a time to remind ’em what a capital friend I was, and Kit and his mother, laughing together in a pretty loud key, 
helped "em to the heiress. Ha, ha, ha!” | woke the baby, who, finding that there was something very 
In the hight of his ecstacy, Mr. Quilp had like to have met | jovial and agreeable in progress, was no sooner in its mether’s 
th a disagreeable check, for, rolling very near a broken | arms than it began to kick and laugh most vi ly. This 
dog-kennel, there leaped forth a large fierce dog, who, but new illustration of his argument so tickled Kit, thet he feli 
that his chain was of the shortest, would have given him » | backward into his chair in a state of exhaustion, pointing at 
disagreeable salute. As it was, the dwarf remained upon his || the baby and shaking his sides till he rocked again. After 
beck in perfect safety, taunting the dog with hideous faces, recovering twice or thrice, and as often relapsing, he wi 
and triumphing over him in bis inability to advence another | his eyes, and said grace; and a very cheerful meal their 
inch there were not a couple of feet between them. _|| scanty supper wes. 


re 
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‘ bright and glowi 


|| ceived hire with uncommon complaisance); and thence into 
the little chamber he had already observed, which was very 
clean and comfortable ; and thence into the garden, in which 
the old gentleman told him he would be taught to employ 
himself, and where he told him, besides, what great things be 
, meant to do to make him bappy, if he found he deserved it. 
| All these kindnesses, Kit acknowledged with various expres 
|| sions of gratitude, and so many touches of the new bat, that 
the brim suffered considerably. When the old gentleman had 
anid all he had to say in the way of promise and advice, and 
| Kit had said all he had to say in the way of assurance and 
| thankfulness, he was handed over again to the old lady, who, 
|, summoning the little servant-girl (whose mame was Barbara) 
|| instructed her to take him down stairs and give him some- 
| thing to eat and drink, after his walk. 
* Down stairs therefere, Kit went; and at the bottom of the 
|| stairs there was such a kitchen as was never before seen of 
| heard of out of a toy-shop window, with everything mit as 
, and as precisely ordered too, as Barbara 
| herself. And in thie kitchen, Kit sat himself down ata table 


|| as white as a table-cloth, to eat cold meat, and drink small 


“Why do n’t you come and bite me, why don’t youcome and || With more kisses, and hogs, and tears, than many young | ale, and use his knife and fork the more awkwardly, because 


tear me to pi 


the animal till he was nearly mad. “ You 're afraid,| ed hemes behind them, would deem within the bounds of 
ag be , you ’re afraid, you know you are.” i 


» you coward?” said Quilp, hissing and wor- | gentlemen who start upon their travels, and leave weil-stock- 


wlll however, that 
ility (if matter so low could be herein set down), Kit || markably tremendous about this strange Barbara, ¥ 


there was an unknown Barbara looking on and observing him. 
Tt did not appear, was an re “af 
vil 


tore and strained at his chain with starting eyes | left the house at an early hour next morning, and set out to | lived e very quiet -life, blushed very much and was quite 
embarrassed 


and furious bark, but there the dwarf lay, snapping his fingers walk to Finchley; feeling a sufficient pride in hi 

bm — bab oe Sie delighe anes > oe suf- | to have wenneiad his excommunication from Little Bethel 
tly recov rom his t, he rose, and with hisarms || from that time forth, if he had 

eee achieved a kind of = dance round the kennel, || congregation. . i agra on 

t without the limits of the chain, driving the dog quite wild.|, Lest any body should feel a curi tok 

Haves by this means composed his spirits and put himself in } clad, it — be. briefly comesiaed rong he mo the ‘tet 

® pleasant train, he returned to his unsuspicious companion, || was d im @ coat of pepper-and-salt with waistcoat of 

be he found looking at the tide with exceeding gravity, canary color, and nether garments of iron grey; besides 

th of that same gold and silver that Mr. Quilp had || these glories, he shone in the lustre of a new pair of boots and 
oned, pe wheel Ot de a stiny bat, which on being struck any 

The remainder of that day and the whele of the next, were || attire, rather wondering ye ee ee be —_ 

con- i : 
















and uncertain what she ought to say or do, es 
Kit could possible be. When he had sat for some little time, 
“attentive to the ticking of the sober clock, he ventured to 
glance curiously at the dresser, and there, among the plaice 
ard dishes, were Barbara's liyle work-box with a sliding lid 
to shut in the balle of cotton, and Barbara's prayer-book, ® 
Barbara’s hymn-book, and Barbara's Bible. Barbara's litte 
looking-glass hung in a good light near the window, and Bar- 
bara’s bonnet was on a nail behind the door. From all these 
mute signs and tokens of her presence, he naturally glanced 
—— herself, who sat as ang ot ws Dy ~ 
into a dish; and just when Kit was age As Se hat 





& busy time for the Nubbles family, to whom every thing nd the circumstance insensibility of those 
* with Kit’s outfit and departure was matter of as [who got up carly, he wade bdo way towende abad Ccntooc 








and wonderi uite in the 
color her eyes might be, it perversely happened that Barbera 
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Lulled by the rustling of the vine 





= raised her head a little to look at him, when bothpair of eyes Oh, Poet! above all men blest, 
were hastily withdrawn, and Kit leant over plate, and Take heed that thus thou store them, 
= Barbara over her pea-shells, each in extreme genfusion at — —— and ag shall ever rest, 
~ weet birds, (u Ow sweet a nest! 
‘ having been detected by the other. : Waschfally brooding o'er them ; , 
, ; < And from those flowers of Paradise 
re, Prem the - Or nT pee pe Scatter thou many a blessed seed, 
™ soni . Wherefrom an offspring may arise 
he ‘ Haile be thou, holie hearbe, To cheer the hearts and light the eyes 
Growing on the ground, — Of after-voy’ gers in their need. 
-d Thou art good for manie a sore, They shall not fall on stony ground, 
Thou bealest manic a wound: But, yielding all their hundred fold, 
. On he samme of neat —, : “= shed a peacefulness around, 
. round. hose strengthening joy may not be told! 
he w P ait Ancient charm-veree. So shall thy name be tices of ell, 
i. HEN from a pleasant ramble home, And thy remembrance never die 
Fresh-stored with quiet thoughts, I come ’ 
at T clack q id . ’ For of that seed shall surely fall 
: pruck some way-side Bow:s, In the fair garden of Eternity. 
g And press it in the choicest nook Exule then in the noblene 
e Of a much-loved and oft-read book ; Of this thy work so holy. 
5 And when upon its leaves I look Yet be not » Ban one jot di less 
! In a less happy hour, Humble, and meek, and lowly ; 
" oe See far away But let thine exultation be 
r e © Cay Sewer, The reverence of a bended knee. 
ot ha her ae head I lay; And by thy life a poem write, 
: le in a motherly sweet strain, Built strongly day by day— 
4 Te bya ats —_ — A pure and never-dying lighe 
. ings. u e 
a Seem children hove of pooinne mAs Cansleth Oo Glo putes day. 
Y of h }: It is thy Doty! guard it well— 
d I es, fing a ory & past Soars For unto thee hath much been given; 
tw peg in those —_ withered flow'rs ; || And thou canst make this life a hell, 
I Livi — oe th aie to be lj Or Jacob's ladder up to heaven. 
™ er neath the old oak tree, i Let not thy baptism in Life's wave 
> = wy h, into the | ‘ Make thee like him whom Homer sings— 
, rough thick leaves rifted fitfully, A sleeper in a living grave, 
| 


Or the faint low of far-off kine ; 

t And once again I seem 

of To watch the whirling bubbles flee 

4 Through shade and gleam alternately 

Down the vine-bowered stream ; 

o Or ‘neath the odorous linden-trees, 

e When sammer twilight lingers long, 
iy To hear the flowing of the breeze, 

And unseen insects’ slumb'rous song ; 


1. Fair faces too I seem to see, 
That smile from pleasant eyes at me, 
Le And voices sweet I hear, 


That like remembered melody 
Flow through my spirit's ear. 
t A poem every flower is, 
4 And every leaf a line ; 
And with delicious memories 
They fill this heart of mine: 
No living blossoms are so dear 
As these dead relies treasured here ; 
r One tells of Love, of Friendship one— 
Love's quiet after-sunset-time, 


6 When the all-dazzling light is gone, 
. And, with the soul's low vesper-chime, 
f O'er half its heaven doth out-tlow 


A holy calm. and golden glow. 
Some are gay feast-songs—some are dirges— 
; In some a joy with sorrow merges; 
One sings the shadowed woods, and one the roar 
p Of Ocean's everlasting surges— 
) Tumbling upon the beach's hard-beat floor, 
j Or sliding backward from the shore. 
, Oh, flowers of grace, i bless ye all, 
By the dear faces ye recall! 


Upon the banks of Life's deep streams 
Full many a flower groweth, 
Which with a wondrous fragrance teems, 
And in the silent water gleams, 
And trembles as the water floweth. 
) Many an one the wave upreareth, 
| Washing ever the roots away, 
And far upon its besom beareth, 
To bloom no more ia Youth's glad May. 
As farther on the river runs, 
: Flowing more deep and strong, 
Only a few, pale, scattered ones 
Are seen the dreary banks along ; 
And where those flowers do not grow, 
The river floweth dark and chill— 
Its voice is sad, and with its low 
Mingiles ever a sense of ill. 
Then. Poet, thou who gather dost 
Of Life's blest flowers the brightest, 
Oh, take good heed they be not lost 
While with the angry flood thou fightest! 


In the cool grottoes of the soul, 
Whence flows Thought’s crystal river, 
Whence songs of joy for ever roll 
To Him who is the Giver— 
There store thou them, where fresh and green 
Their leaves and blossoms may be seen— 
A spring of joy that faileth never ; 
' There store thou them, and they shall be 
A blessing and a ce to thee, 
And in their a and purity 
Thon shalt be young for ever! 
Then with their fi nce rich and rare, 
Thy living shall be rife ; 
shall be thine thy cross to bear, 
shall be ac fair, 
@ pure and holy air, 
To crown thy holy life. 


And 





Callous and hard to outward things; 
But open all thy soul and sense 
To every blessed influence 
I That from the heart of Nature springs : 
Then shall thy Life-tlowers be to thee, 
| When thy best years are told, 
As much as these have been to me— 
Yea, more a thousand-fold! EL P. 


| From the Dublia University Magazine for August. 
THE ADJUTANT’S STORY. 
LIFE IN DERRY. 
[From ‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon") 

“It is now about eight, maybe ten years, since, that we 
|, were ordered to march from Belfast, and take up our quarters 
| in Londonderry. We had not been more than a few weeks 
| altogether in Ulster, when the order came; and, as we had 
| been, for the preceding two years, doing duty in the south and 
|| west, we concluded that the island was telerably the same in 
| all parts. We opened our campaign in the maiden city, ex- 
| actly as we had been doing with ‘ unparalleled success’ in 
|| Cashel, Fermoy, Tuam, &c., that is to say, we announced 
| garrison balls, and private theatricals; offered a cup to be 
run for in steeple chase ; turned out a four-in-hand drag, with 
mottled greys; and brought over two Deal boats to challenge 

north ” 





the . 

“** The 18th found the place stupid,’ said we. 

“* To be sure they did; slow fellows, like them, must find 
any place stupid. No dinners; but they gave none. No 
fun; but they bad none in themselves.” In fact, we knew 
better: we understoud how the thing was to be done, and 
|| resolved that, as a mine of rich ore lay unworked, it was re- 
| served for us to produce the shining metal that others, less 
| discerning, had failed to discover. Little we knew of the 
matter; never was there a blunder like ours. Were you 
i ever in Derry?” 
“ Never,” said the three listeners. 
|| Well, then, let me iaform you, that the place has its own 
\ peculiar features. In the first place, all the large towns in 
the south and west have, besides the country neighborhood 
| that surrounds them, a certain sprinkling of gentlefolk, who, 
} though with amall fortunes and net much usage of the world, 
lore still @ great accession to society, and make up the blank 
which, even in the most thickly peopled country, would be 
sadly felt without them. Now, in Derry, there is none of 
this. After the great guns, ard, per Baccho, what great 
guns are they! you have nothing but the men engaged in 
commerce; 6 , clever, shrewd, well-informed fellows; 
they are deep in flaxseed, cunning in molasses, and not to be 
exeelled in all that pertains to coffee, sassafras, cinnamon, 
gum, oakum, and elephants’ teeth. The place is a rich one, 
and the spirit of commerce is felt throughout it. Nothing is 
cared for, nothing is talked of, nothing alluded to, that does 
not bear upon this; and, in fact, if you have n't a venture in 
Sm figs, Meme! timber, Dutch dolls, or some such com. 
moliey, are absolutely nothing, and might as well be at 
a ball with a cork leg, or godeaf to the opera. 

“Now, when I've told thas much, I —_ er to 
what impression our triumphal entry into the city 
Instead of the admiring pe vert that awaited us ¢ 








grave, sober-looking, 
aces, 
evidently with no great approval, and less enthusiasm. 


men passed on hurri to the count 
wharves; the adeno | aliiost as little . 





uced. || to a small evening Barty at her house, to which I alone of the 


where, | 


marched gaily into quarters, here we saw nothing but | 
ach Sing , I confess it, intelligent-looking || it is enough that I tell you I fell desperately ta love. 


that scrutinized our appearance closely enough, but 


-houses and the | it till the ‘roast beef’ announced mess, 
peeped at 


—— 
| us from the windows, and walked away again. Oh! how we 
| wished for Galway—glorious Galway, that paradise of the 
infantry, that lies west of the Shannon. Little we knew, as 
i we ordered the band, in lively anti-ipatiun of the gaieties be- 
I fore us, to strike up ‘ Payne’s first set,’ that, to the ears uf the 
|| fair listeners in Ship Quay-street, the rumble of a sugar hogs- 
|| head, or the crank, crank of a weighing crane were more de- 
| lightful music.” 
|“ By Jove,” interrupted Power, “you are quite right. 
| Women are strongly imitative in their tastes. The lovely 
} italian, whose very costume is a natural following of a 
Raphael, is no more like the pretty Liverpool damsel, than 
| Genoa is to Glasnevin; and yet, what the deuce have they, 
| dear souls, with their feet upon a soft carpet, and their eyes 
| Upon the pages of Scott er Byron, to do with all the cotton 
|, or dimity that ever was printed? But let us not repine : that 
! very plastic character is our greatest blessing.” 
| “I’m not so sure that it always exists,’’ said the doctor, 
'dubiously, as though his own experience pointed other- 
wi 





se. 
| “ Well, go a-head,” said the skipper, who evidently dis- 
| liked the digression thus interrupting the adjutant’s story. 

| Well, we marched along, looking right and left at the 
| pretty faces—and there were plenty of them too—that a mo- 
| mentary curiosity drew to the windows ; but, although we 
| smiled, and ogled, and leered, as only a newly arrived regi- 
ment can smile, ogle, or leer, by all that ’s provoking, we 
migtt as well have wasted our blandishments upon the Pres- 
| byterian meeting-house that frowned upon us, with its high 
| pitched roof and round windows. 

iw Droll people, these,’ said one; ‘ rather rum ones,’ cried 
| another; ‘ the black north, by Jove,’ said a third; and so we 
| went along to the barracks, somewhat displeased to think 
| that, though the 18th were slow, they might have met their 
|| match. 

“* Disappointed, as we undoubtedly felt, at the little enthu- 

| siasm that marked our entrée, we still resolved to persist in 
our original plan, and, aceordingly, early the following morn- 
ing announced our intention of giving amateur theatricals, 
The mayor, who called our colonel, was the first to 
learn this, and received the information with p much the 
same kind of look as the Archbishop of Canterbury might 
be supposed to , if requested by a friend to ride for 
the Derby. The incredulous expression of the poor man’s 
face, as he turned from one of us to the other, evidently can- 
vassing in his mind whether we might not, by some special 
dispensation of Providence, be all insane, I shall never 
forget it. 

“ His visit was a very short one; whether concluding that 
we were not quite safe company, or whether our notification 
was too much for his nerves, I know not. 

“« We were not to be balked, however: our plans for gaiety, 
long planned and conned over, were soon announced in all 
form, and, though we made efforts almost superhuman in the 
cause, our plays were performed to empty benches, our balls 
unattended, our picnic invitations politely declined, and, in 
a word, all our advances treated with a cold and chilling po- 
liteness that plainly said, ‘ We'll none of you.’ 

“ Each day brought some new discomfiture, and as we met 
at mess, instead of having, as heretofore, some prospect of 
pleasure and amusement to chat over, it was enly to talk 

| gleomily over our miserable failures, and lament the dreary 
quarters that our fates had deomed us to. 

“Some months wore on in this fashion, and at length— 
what will not time do ? —we began, by degrees, to forget our 
woes. Some of us took to late hours and brandy and water, 
others got sentimental, and wrote journals, and novels, and 
poetry; some few made acquaintances among the townspeo- 
ple, and cut in to a quiet rubber to pass the evening, while 
another detachment, among which I was, got up a little love 

| affair to while away the tedious hours and cheat the lazy sun. 

“I have already said something of my taste in beauty; 
now, Mrs. Boggs was exactly the style ef woman I fancied. 
She was a widow; she had black eyes—not your jet black 

| sparkling, Dutch-doll eyes, that roll about and tremble, but 
| mean nothing—no; her’s had a soft, subdued, downcast, pen- 
| sive look about them, and were fully as melting « pair of 
| orbs as any blue eyes you ever looked at. 

| “Then, she had a short upper lip, and sweet teeth; by 
|| Jove they were pearls! and she showed them, too, pretty 
‘often. Her figure was well-rounded, plump, and what the 
| French call nette. To complete all, her instep and ancle 
| were unexceptionable; and, lastly, her jointure was seven 

hundred per annum, with a trifle of eight thousand 

| more, that the late lamented Boggs bequeathed, when, efter 
| four months of uninterrupted bliss, he left Derry for another 
|| world. 

|“ When chance first threw me in the way of the fair widow, 
some casual coincidence of opinton happened to raise me in 
|| her estimation, and I soon afterwards received an invitation 








regiment was ask 


“ [ shall not weary you with the details of my intimacy ; 


I be- 
n b iting twice or thrice a-week, and, in less than 
oe anit oF every morning at her house, and rercly left 


“J soon discovered the widow's cue} she was serious. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





a 





Now, I had conducted all manner of flirtations in my previous 


ife ; with timid young ladies, manly you ladies, musical, 
thee us pen I knew them all by : but never 
before had I to deal with a serious one, and a widow to boot. 
The case was a trying one. Forsome weeks, it was all very 
up-hill work ; all the red-hot shot of warm affection I used to 
pour in, on other occasions, was of no use here. The lan- 
guage of love, in which I was by no means proficient, availed 
me not. Compliments and flattery, those rare skirmishers 
before the engagement, were denied me; and I verily think | 
that a tender squeeze of the hand would have cost me my 
dismissal. { 

“*How very slow all this,’ thought I, as, at the end of | 
two months’ siege, I still found myself seated in the trenches, 
and not a single breach in the fortress; ‘ but, to be sure, it's 
the way they have in the north, and one must be patient. 

“‘ While thus I was in no very sanguine frame of mind as 
to my prospects, in reality my progress was very considerable, \ 
having become a member of Mr. M‘Phun’s congregation. I) 
was gradually rising in the estimation of the. widow and her | 
friends, whom my constant attendance at meeting, and my | 
very serious demeanor had so far impressed, that very grave | 
deliberation was held whether I should net be made an elder ! 
at the next brevet, 

“If the Widow Boggs had not been a very lovely and) 
wealthy widow—had she not possessed the eyes, lips, hips, | 
ancles, and jointure aforesaid, I honestly avow that not the 
charms of that sweet man Mr. M’Phun’s eloquence, nor even \ 
the flattering distinction in store for me, would have induced | 
me to prolong my suit. However, { was not going to despair) 
when in sight of land. The widow was evidently softened ; 
a little time longer, and the most scrupulous moralist, the 
most rigid advocate for employing time wisely, could not 
have objected to my daily system of courtship. It was none | 
of your sighing, dying, ogling, hand-squeezing, waist-pressing, 
oath-swearing, everlasting- 
of rings and lockets; not a bit of it. It was confoundedly | 
Tike a controversial meeting at the Rotunda, and I myselfhad 
a far greater resemblance to Father Tom Maguire than a gay 
Lothario. 

“ After all, when mess-time came, when the roast beef 

layed, and we assembled at dinner, and the soup and fish 

gene round, with two glasses of sherry in, my spirits ral- 
lied, and a very jolly evening consoled me for all my fatigues 
and exertions, and supplied me with energy for the morrow; 
for, let me observe here, that I only made love before diner. 
The evenings I reserved for myself, assuring Mrs. Beggs that 
my regimenial duties required all my time after mess-hour, in 
which I was perfectly correct; for at six we dined; at seven 
I opened the claret ; at eight I had uncorked my second hot- 
tle; by half-past eight I was returning to the sherry; and at 
nine, punctual to the hour, [ was returning to my quarters, on 
the back of my servant, Tim Daly, who had carried me safely 
for eight years, without a single mistake, as the fox-hunters 








say. This was a way we had in the —th; every man was | 


carried away from mess, some sooner, some later; I was al- 
ways an early riser, and went betimes. 

“‘ Now, although I had very abundant proof,, from circum- 
stantia! evidence, that L was nightly removed from the mess- 
room to my bed in the mode I mention, it would have puz- 
zled me sorely to prove the fact in any direct way; inasmuch 
as, by half-past nine, as the clock chimed, Tim entered to 

me, I was very innocent of all that was going on, and 
except a certain vague sense of regret at leaving the decan-' 
ter, felt nothing whatever. 

“ It so chanced—by what mere trifles are we ruled in our 
destiny !—that just as my suit with thefwi 
mest favorable footing, old General Hinks, t commanded 
the district, announced his coming over to inspect our regi- 
ment. Over he came accordingly, and, to be sure, we had a | 
day of it. We were paraded for six mortal hours; then we | 
were marching and countermarching ; moving into line ; back |, 
again into column, then into square ; till at last we began to 
think that the old General was like the Flying Dutchman, | 
and was probably condemned to keep on drilling us to the 
day of judgement. To be sure he enlivened the proceeding 
to me, by pronouncing the regiment the worst-drilled and ap- 
pointed in the service, and the adjutant (me!) the stu- |, 
pidest d 
with. 


these were his words—he h 


“* Never mind,’ thought I, ‘a few days more, and it’s lit-| 
tle I'll care for the eighteen manceuvres. It’s little trouble 
7 ep right’ or your ‘left shoulders forward’ will give me. 

"sell out, and with the Widow Boggs and seven hundred a 
year—but no matter.’ i} 

This confounded inspection lasted till balf-past five in the | 
afternoon ; so that our mess was delayed a full hour in conse- 
} saree and it was past seven as we sat down to dinner.— 

faces were grim enough as we met together at first; but | 
what will aot a good dinner and good wine do for the ugliest 
party? By eight o'clock we began to feel somewhat more 
cunvivially disposed, and, “efore nine, the decanters were | 
. & quick step round the table, iz a fashien very ex- 
and very jovial to look at. 
“*No flimching to-night,’ said she senior 
a severe day ; let us also have a 


} 








major, ‘we've 





|| chére Boggs herself, and ran thus : 


adoring affairs, with an interchange P***t 


| Tim was in the habit of taking me home to my quarters, and, 


ad assumed its | 


|| but, whether my voice was lost in the uproar around me, or 









“* By Jove, Ormond,’ cried another, ‘ we must not leave 





this to-night. Confound the old humbugs and their musty 
whist party ; throw them over.’ : 
“*T say, adjutant,’ said Forbes, addressing me, ‘you ‘ve 
nothing particular to say te the fair widow this evening; 
you’ Il not bolt, I hope.’ 
“* That he shan't,’ said one near me, ‘he must make up 
for his absence to-morrow ; for to-night we all stand fast.’ 
“« Besides.’ said another, ‘she's at meeting by this. Old 
—what-d'ye-call-him—is at fourteentlily before now.’ — 
“A note for you, sir,’ said the mess-waiter, presenting me 
with a rese-colored, three-cornered billet. It was from la 


“*Dgar Sir: Mr. M’Phun and a few friends are coming to 
tea at my house after meeting, ps you will also favor us 
with your company. Yours y> Exiza Booes.’ 

“ What was to be done? Quit the mess—leave —— 
ty just at the jolliest moment—exchange Lafitte a 
mitage for a soirée of elders presided ever by that sweet min, 
Mr. M'Phun. It was too bad; but bow much was in the 
scale? What would the widow say if I declined? What 
would she think? I well knew that the invitation meant 


nothing less than a full-dress parade of me before her friends, | 


and that to decline was perhaps to forfeit all my hopes in that 
quarter for ever. 
“ « Any answer, sir?’ said the waiter. 


w 
“¢ Yes,’ said I, in a half whisper, ‘I 'll go; tell the ser- || 8% neither serious nor becoming. Tim, 


red her- |) J 





me 
street. 


way 
It a beautiful evening in July, a soft summer night 
as I made this pleasing excursion down the most frequented 
in the maiden city ; my struggles every momen; 

ting roars of laughter from an increasing crowd of 


pezaled at the 





chosen one of the Widow Boggs—the elder elect—the {. 
vored friend and admired associate of Mr. M'Phun, taking 
“an airing summer evening on the back of a drunken 


on a 

Irishman. Oh! the thought was horrible; and, certainly, 
the short and pithy epithets by which I was characterised in 
the crowd neither improved my temper nor assuaged my 
rath; and I feel bound to cusiecs that wm own language 
ever, cared 





vant I'll go.’ 

“ At this moment my tender epistle was subtracted from | 
before me, and, ere I could turn round, had made the tour of | 
half the table. 
ever, and filling my glass, professed my resolve to sitto the | 
last, with a mental reserve to take my departure at the very 
first op ity. Ormond and the paymaster quitted the room 
for a moment, as if to give orders for a broil at twelve, and 
now all seemed to promise a very convivial and well-sustained | 

y for the night. | 
“*Ts that all arranged?’ inquired the major, as Ormond | 
entered. 

“ ¢ All right,’ said he; ‘and now let us have a bumper and 
asong. Adjutant, old boy, give us a chant.’ 

*** What shall it be, then?’ inquired J, anxiows to cover 
my intended retreat by any appearance of joviality. 

“ae Give us— 

“ When I was in the Fusiliers, 
Some fourteen years ago.” ' 

““* No, no, confound it, I've heard nothing else since I 
joined the regiment. Let us have the “ Paymaster’s Daugh- 
ter.” ’ 

“* Ah! that’s eet ; Llike that,’ lis @ young ensign. | 

“If Tam to have a vote,’ grunted psy Se s0r major, | 
“I pronounce for West India Quarters.’ 

“* Ves, yes,” said balf a dozen voices together, ‘ let's hove 


{ 


I never perceived the circumstance, how- | 


ittle for all this, and pursued the even tenor of his way through 
| the whole crowd, nor stopped till, having made half the cir 
| cuit of the wall, he deposited me at my own door, adding, u 
he set me down, ‘Oh! av you're as throublesome every eve 
ning, it’s a wheelbarrow I 'l/ be obleeged to bring for } ou.’ 
, “The next day I obta’ned.a short leave of and, 
ere a fortnight expired, exchanged into the 8th, preferring 
pee itself to the ridicule that awaited me in Londor 
| derry.” 


| THE THREE SONS. 

| BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 
1 wave a son, 2 little son, a boy just five years old, 

, With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould. 
They tell me that unusual grace in all! bis ways ; 
That my child is grave aud wise of beart beyond his childish yeers. 
| canect ny bow this msy be, I know bis fare is fair, 





| And yet his sweetest comeliness is hts sweet and sovious ait; 
| 1 know his heart is hind and fond, I know he loveth me, 
| But loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency ; 


But that which others most admire, is the thought which fills bis mind, 
The foed for grave enquiriag speech he every where doth find. 
Strange questions doth be ark of me, when we together walk ; 

He scarecly thinks as children think, or talks as children talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish spor s, doate not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood's ways aad works, and aptly mimics all. 

His little heart 1 busy still, and oftentimes lexed 


|, With thoughts about this werld of ours, and thoughts o! out the next, 
|| Be kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teaches him to pray, (say. 


And stra and sweet and solema then, are the words which be will 


West India Quarters. Come, give him a glass of sherry, and i Oh, should my gentile child be spared to manheod's years like me, 


let him begin.’ ' 

“ [ had scarcely finished off my glass, and cleared my throat | 
for my song, when the clock on the chimney-piece chimed 
half-past nine, and the same instant I felt a heavy hand fall 


upon my shoulder; I turned, and beheld my servant, Tim. | 


This, as I have already mentioned, was the hour at which 


though we had dined an hour later, he took no notice of the! 
circumstance, but, true to his custom, he was behind my 
chair. A very cursory glance at my ‘ familiar’ was quite suf- 
ficient to show me that we had somehow changed sides, for 
Tim, who was habitually the most se*er of mankind, was, on 
the present occasion, exceedingly drunk, while I, a full hour 
before that consummation, was perfectly sober. 

os * What d’ ye want, sir?’ inquired I, with something of | 
severity in my manner. 

“* Come home,’ said Tim, with a hiccup that set the whole | 
table in a roar. 

“** Leave the room this instant,’ said I, feeling wrathy at 
being thus made a butt of for his offences. ‘ 


Leave the room, 


or I Il kick you out of it.’ Now this, let me add, in a paren- {| I cannot tel) what ferm his is, what looks he weereth now, 


thesis, was somewhat of a boast, for Tim was six feet three, | 


4 


_ and strong in proportion, and, when in liquor, fearless as a | 
t 


iger. ‘ 
“* You'll kick me out of the room, ch, will you? Try: 
only try it; that’s all.” Here a new roar of laughter burst | 


ever met | forth, while Tim, again placing an enormous paw upon my | | know the angele fold him close beneath their 
shoalder, continued, ‘ Don’t be sitting there, makirg a baste | A 


of yourself, when you've got enough. Don't you see you're | 


A holier and « wiser man I trust that he will be; 
And when | look into his eycs, and siroke bis thoughtful brew, 





|| IE dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose kim now. 


I have a son, @ second son, a si 


je child of three ; 
| 1th not declare, how bright and 


r, his lithe features be, 
How silver sweet thoes tones of his when he pratties on my knee: 
I do not think his light blue eye is like hie brother's keen, 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought as hie has ever been; 
But his little heart's a fougtase pure of kind and tender feel'ng, 
And his every look 's a gleam of light, rich depths of love revealing. 
When he walks with me, the country folk, who pass us in the street, 
Will shout for jey, snd blese my boy, he looks so mild and sweet. 
4 play. fellow is he to ail, and yet with cheerful tone 

il sing his little song of love, when left to #: alone. 
| His presevce is like sunshine sent, to gludden end hearth, 


| To comfort us io all our griefs, and sweeter all our mirth. 


Should he grow up to riper years God grant his heart may prove 
| As sweet a home for hesvenly grace, us new for earthly love: 
Aad if bemde his grave, the tears our achi eyes must dim, 


, God comfort us for ail the love that we # lose io him! 


| Lhave a son, a third sweet son, his age I eannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he is gone to dwe! . 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, bis infant emiles were given, 

| And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 

| Nor guess how bright a 


crowns bis shini brow; 
| The thoughts that Gill his sin 


soul, the olies which he doth feel 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest, 
+ Where other blessed iufants be, on their Saviour's loving breast : 

I know his spirit feels po more this weary load of flesh, 
| But his sleep is blessed with endless d of joy for ever fresb. 

ttering wings. 

nd spethe him with a song that breathes of heaven's divinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe, (his mother dear and 1.) 


’ | Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every ey®- 
drunk? || Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss couse, 
“ I sprang to my legs on this, and made a rush to the fire- || Their lot may bere be ad fear, but hig be certain | 


place, to secure the poker, but Tim was beforehand with me, 
and seizing me by the waist with both hands, flung me across | 
his shoulders, as though I were a baby, saying, at the same | 
time, ‘Ill take you og half-past eight to-morrow, av || 


‘ou’re as ae -’ Lkicked, I plunged, I swore, 
pets even begged and implored to be set down; 


an ie a = denunciations in the light of curs- 
ing, I know not, he pre ily. . 
one 








It many be that the t's wiles their souls from bliss mey sever, 
But, if our own poor faith fail not, Ae must be ours for ever. 

When we think of what our darling iv, and what we still most be; 
When we muse on thet world's perfect and this world's misery, 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and pe'®, 
Oh! we'd rather luse eur other two than have him here egzin. 





Maxsvuscrirt Booxs.—Before the invention of printing, 
fifty years were sometimes in using a sing 
volume. At the sale of Sir W. Burrell’s 


fully — — @ pen, and J 7 
— @ century to ; writer, Guido 
ars, began it in his fextieck your, and’ did not finish it 
till he was upwards of ninety. 
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THE NEW-YORKER, We ace nobing to countaance the rumor that Mes KENTUCKY BLECTION Coops) 
i die Brown and Strange intend to back out of their proffer of re Governor —1840— Lt. It. Governor. 1836—Presid't. 
° SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1849, signation and retain their seats. In the absence of testimony, — -_ A Letcher. oe 5 = a Saas, — 07 -_ 
J = we the story is not probable—hardly possible. We presume one || 4 jon .... 341....522 272....409 201----373 
suggestions \ Improved Curren- P , ff FAMED www wwe one le ooee 
‘ = remarks pyres on out of this || of the first duties of the new Legislature on its assembling |} Anderson... ... 267....479  332....464 181....375 ws 
| a om We sal endeavor te ad room for them next weak will be the election of two U. 8. Senators to fill the seats | Bracken ...... i241.--.310  664....285 496....975 At 
net terthwith, as well es eno certainly to take the plece of Mr. poe *°--"" v90 "549 798... 593 600.. 488 
, Nont Carouina —The Whig majority in this ‘State i | Brown for six years from the 4th of March next. Butler 209....296 200....201 134....184 
4 bef . OF coerce ae = «eee eoee ecce 
larger than was anticipated. The returns before us, early Bullitt .....-.. 340....194 335....190 209....319 
‘ perfect, make Morebead’s majority for Governor 8,459—the || Muissouns.—Returns from 52 Counties in this State give Suan rene tags ..--908 1448 ....90 70" «0-885 
, largest majority ever obtained in the State when seriously con the following aggregates: > th eaintene ~ geeg* ga Perma 
t tested. We believe this is 100 above the actual majority— 1640. Governor 1838. Congress. en coves 001... 988 660... 985 ss. ee 
' in bei ted 100 too high. || Judge McReynolds, V.B. 23,766 A. G. Harrison, Ad. 21,084 || Breckenridge .. 801... sees noes 
tho Whig wate te Staats Celag poctality atx Jon B. Clark, Har. ... 19,099 Bev. Allen, Opp... 16,282 } Campbell... 337....494 334....494 484... .1026 
Gov. Dudley's official majority in 1836 was but 4,043, the Siege x seeeeees 379....263 379....262 (newcounty.) 
of Burke, Chowan and Gates Counties, not being pro- Adm. majority ....... 4,667 Adm. majority.. 4,802, | Clay. ecccccccce 430....126 357....111 202....153 
— 4 “agree official His The ten Connties unheard from gave 2,334 Adm. to 904 | Clark ieee ime’ 926....326 890....208  838....296 
, pein eet & an Opp. votesin 1836, and have doubtless voted still heavier now. || Christian... -.. 918....535 904....515 670....470 
yf tree majorizy wes 4,050, conppenrs below. | In 1835, Ro wes] Te Legislature is reported a flows | Cumberland ... 520.... 73 525.... 65 304....144 
, reélected by 17,041 majority, but he had no regular opposi- 1808, ater ace s ouse, | Caldwell Saami 598 ....669 585....645 302....497 
sition—Ex-Secretary Bravch being the only candidateyand he|| van Buren....-18 23 Administration. 20 58 Sony pee mn a 8 eo 
| Bs volunteer, not nominated or generally supportedby the Ad-) Harrison.......15 45 Opposition .....-. DM. Sitar... S85 6508S Gemaeump) 
i ministration . | Adm. majority 3 8 Adm. majority7 19 || Clinton ....... 399... 58 (no seeum.) 
b quem th Secndere Dudley. paigh Wine v's | Joint Ballot... ..11 Joint Ballot....26 | Daviess ...-.-. 617....450 578....497 445....344 
. IL Camden..... 536... ons 157.... 88 | One Senator resigned, but an Adm. man be ohosen, #0 we | — coccce cece Beer Be a 
Currituck .. .378. — 419 38....424 ayette ....... ead decid beied 
. Coriack “378 312....167 » 208....140 | B8ve placed him in the table. One tie in Warren Co. One || -AYEIE -****~ 623....534 623....507 509....560 
Gates....... maj. 11 = -219....390 ,  103....281 | disputed return in Rails. || Fleming ...... 1086....624 1082....518 898....464 
Hertford .. ..395....231 376... .264 253....214) EEE , ! Floyd EE 168 ....623 159....474 80....549 
Pasquotank . . 666... . 222 491....259 200... .155 Inpiana.—Gov. Bigger’s majority is less than it at first | Garrard....... 1079....198 820....116 814....218 
; pet ge FE a sao. tes | 8Ppeared—ebout 8,500. Lieut. Gov. Hall's is about 9,000. | Greenup ..---. 608-...979 514-..-928 | 357-...265 
. MOR .....- eee +eo7~ i ee erie anc ee | ee er aed sil 
Northampton 622... .446 565....465 495....330 | Sosae of Gin cxpertad enafoeidinn wane ennggeeamed. The Le- ) xno eae 900....408 330... 308 8G. a88 
Bertie eeccces 483....468 336....489 312....442 gislature stands as follows: | Gallatin oeee 353....277 352....275 483....525 
EER cocees 266.--=5e SO oR Eine OOO] 1008. © Benste. Howse. 1690. Senate. House. | Grayson. ...... 367....286 318....299 268....153 
tae 81D 008 B10 SP nen | Himttiown.......31......77 Administration. .22......68 |] Groves........ 971....690 265....610 158... 1368 
PUR cecccces coos coe eee , er +2022 38 ~ 
Beaufort... .846..7.363 735....236 616....180 Va" Buren....15...... 23 Opposition 4 = | Harrison ids 796...-859 789....836 445....714 
Washington ..379.... 96 377.... 34 193.... 48 Shiienent. ..16 54 Majority. Opp.. 2 _ 22 || Henderson .... 577....479 577....452 364....360 
Hyde, part) .355. “11 450....158 169.... 74} Joint Ballot... .. 70 Joint Ballot... ... 22 | Hardin .......1242....591 1169....580 698....526 i 
Tyrrell...... 394 maj. 339.... 25 189.... 35 || Harlan........ Wl coee HOD. WD OOS... = eat 
. Wayne ..... 263....777 180....716 162....551 eR a , || Hickman...... 342....724 317....663 198....52 
mi A pnane— went ener sar | Atssana.—The Mobile Advertiser of the 18th gives the! by oiiag 639....587 620....538  403....381 4 
‘ Craven 268... .669 187....323 | following as the result of the recent Election in that State, as \ Henry ........ $16....877 @13....866 627....794 
Carteret. 372... .243 123....152 i preceding : ST atinnend 464....325 455....318 216....387 
—.... 171....275 143....178 || Compared with the ~~ I! Hancock 190 7 173... 93 152. 72 
In 1839. Senate. House. In 1840. Senate. House. || “ancock ...... Wewee © Jowes 
Lenair a $58..-.505 t9S.ceee adeneedl 9 3 || Jefferson 1076....824 1075....811 610....584 
Samas* ee" ro 228. ...12) 155---+ 90 | Administration ....23....67 Van Buren......2 0....5 - coccce oe ae one ‘Se oon 
> a ‘ = || Opposition. ......- 10....33 Harrison ....... a essamine....- 645.... 3 coee coes 
V. Columbus 210... .185 159....112 P — ay? < rs RE ssccece 455....666 452....646 (new county.) 
t, Duplin ...... 234....766 300....754 197....682)) Adm. majority... 13 34 V. B. majority . “7 a... os. es 68... 8 30 ee 
A Brunswick "347....246 359. ...124 BEDsccs 88) In Joint Ballot hoes 47 In Joint Ballot cocees 13 } Louisville ci 2061 966 2077 944 1473 960 
oe amabenne Sakae ieee nae ES 0S | Lewis ...--).. 504....390 501....360 345....302 ; 
29... woe eB45 ---- 263 | : WIS ..22--- sees eoee ----302 
om meee ge pert 140....446|| ILL1No1s.—It appears to be settled that the new Legislature Livingston..... 630....515 617....471 225....361 : 
VI. Warren 88....705 92....67 66....662)| Of this State is divided as follows: Lincoln ....... 965....299 755....175 613....317 
Granville. ...873....760 977....391 664....494 1840. Senate. House. 1838. Grants. House. || Logan ...... .. 1040....239 1025....217 902....289 l 
Franklin ....383....636 308....564 233....584/] Van Buren .. . ..26 52 Administration .. ..20 46 || Lawrence ..... 143....468 185....353 68....207 ¢ 
Nash ....... 73....782 = 102... .67 95....481 || Harrison...... . 14 41 = Opposition ......-20 45) Laurel........ 421.... 65 399.... 72 171....100 ' 
VII. Cumberland .621 ., ..952 499... .800 418....667  Y. Buren maj. 2 li Adm. majority .. 0 1 | Mason ....... 1495....622 1490....612 1231....508 
Anson .....1100.. --- 429 a ~ ak Joint Ballot... ..23 Joint Ballot...... 1 || Marion ....... -0t..--200 kage Oo ones ; 
Moore ...... 560....51 42....545 -+- 498 . : . —_ Mercer ....... 94...11 a tied 
Montgomery i103. --1891048.... 93 644....106 | The victorious party claim a large majozicy on the popular | in a ae 1080....376 972... 420 ‘ 
Richmond .. .672.... 79 .... @ 438.... 57 | vote, which is not yet completely returned. | Montgomery .. 641....597 620....464 99... 338 
Robeson. .... 601... 568 409... .508 S53... 678) —>—— ; | Muhlenburg om 644....190 606....178 344....227 
VIIL. ——- — — 2 a Ount0.—The canvass preparatory to the ensuing Electionin | Monroe ...... - 118 maj. 194maj. gee 
Persou..... 272....583 230....498 160....507 || this State now i: most iatense. On the Administration side, | og eee a ae 57... $35 
IX. Guilford ...2211....469 1145....475 788....335 | R. M. Johnson, (Vice President U.S.) Hon. William Allen, | ey Pees. 573....199 557... 111 339....198 
Conwell 270...1337 118.2100? Tet. ioss || (U- 8: Senator,) and Hon. Wilson Shannon, (Governor,) are | Nelson”... ---1073...1396 10022221975 -765.2.495 
Stokes «2.11167. 1190 #28....802 684... 78 | traveling in company, addressing the People of one County || Nicholas ...... 740... .650 A eee pee 4 , 
X. Chatham ...1075....590  932....627 713....599|| after another. They speak in rotation, and draw large ic — seeeee eee ae a -rteeer 4 
Randolph ...1290....343 1000. ...112 349....180)) binges. On the other side, Hon. Thomas Corwin, Whig can- || OWen.----- --- sees 459...519  354....500 j 
Rowan & Davie .1613....871 1642....117 1131....108 | ides for Gove ie actively in the Geld, and is esteemed | Oldham ....... 459....538 owes weer : 
Davidson...1409....470  1289.... 69 593....109) as Or ou y BBB dcccccoce 167....200 161....192 owe 
XI. Cabarrus... 840....395 643....227 440....231 || at least a match for either of the above-named. Gen. Har- | Pendleton ..... 992....456 275....443 133....342 
Lincoln .... 933.. .2056 695.. .1674 591. --1386 | risan speaks oecasionally at some neighboring celebration, and | Pulaski ....... 826... ..572 2 754....008 4... 
et ay ae “T693_724..,_ag0]| # &XPected to be present at a great gathering at Chilicothe on | Rocce 2.222 892222120 $262.2. 95 296.2217 
~~ 451.... 46 (New "Co.—from Buncombe.) | the 17th of September. Hon. Thomas Ewing and several of | | Rockcastle..... 481.... 32 448... 24 400.... 58 
Burke ..... 1555... .367 1257....516 744....332/| the Whig candidates for Congress are also on the stump.|) soot... 723...1042 775....991 544....993 . 
; Haywood... 438....208 163.2..458 136....905 1) Obig will poll such a vote as she never gave before at the ep-| Shelby........1373....638 1337....568 1327....586 +4 
Macon .. 975....450  182....288) | Simpson ...... 441....983 417....216 327....257 ts 
Cherukee § 729----333 . on. a) a, ae Spencer...... . 447 ....967 440....347  292....347 } 
1652... .546 478... wood : : ee yi 
ja 391....419 105....542 | 138....267/| Ruope-Istanp.—An Election, (semi-annual) took place | Treg. peerans peer 4 900. 308 (new county.) 7) 
XIILAshe...... maj. 40 376....431 297....343)) in this State on Tuesday for Members of the House of Rep-) | Todd ppeeens® 609....202 597....199 550....2912 i 
" Servy adneel 200-008 208. -1008 SI resentatives. The Members so chosen, with the exieting | Union......... 453....438 449....419 205....266 ? 
, Wilkes... 1428.0 02137 list 741.209) Senate, will choose a U. S. Senator in place of Hon. N. R. || Woodford ..... €04....289 aber ~~ 2 
Total. ...... 43,794 35,335 35,864 31,006 23,626 26,910|| Knight for six years from the 4th of March next. The Whigs/ bs seeeeees = 7 58... 988... 8 Pe. 
, My ior iarehead. 6450, Dudley 4938 V. Baren.326 of course succesded. So for as wo have hennd, 55 Harrison) yy oy *°""""" p43... 452 786....497 763....440 : 
: The Legislature ae to be — as follows : ‘ and 7 Van Buren Members were chosen; four more were re- Washington ... 691....600 706....476 253.. 
mn  - Riese — Fane _ ported Whig (changes,) but not definitely ascertained. Total sale 54,995 999 ‘$9,158 158 52,423 3 ae 36, ar 350 ~ f 
: fon ee os 4 ‘Adunini ion. 8385 is etic a Majority. Letcher. 15,841 Thomp. 16, arrison.3, a 
Whigmaj.....@ 30 gai 4 | Be eee Te The new Legislature of this State compares with that ef if 
t Whig gain, 1 Senator, 10 Rep _ntatives—a difference of £2|| from the Jessamine District, Ky. “3 olen ' 
votes in Joint Ballot. The Legislature is elected for two years." rard Co. on the 11th inst. John B. Thompson is year aa follows : Al 
ss a b 
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1840. Senate, Hous 1839, Senate. House , , r carries exchange of products and ws 
et nate, Hout es at <0 | ____ VIEWS OF MR. WEBSTER. — mchange of products and tnduatry of the aie 
Van Buren ....- 14 24 Administration ...16 40 | Extracts from his Speech at Saratoga, Aug. 18, 1840. portant, almost said, the most important _ 

ig majerity..10 52 Whigmajority....6 20 [Reported for the N. ¥. American.) operations are easy and silent, not always — 
Win Baller - SRE 62 Joint Bellos va IX. 26 Ws are here, my friends, in the midst of a great movement || diff th and life throughout the pa by a — 
— of the people. That a revolution in public sentiment on some from neighborhuod to neighborhood 


Hon. William J. Graves declines a reélection to Congress 
from the VIIIth (Louisville) District, Kentucky. Garnet 
Duncan (V. B.) has announced himself a candidate for the | 
seat. 

Schenectady Co.—The Adm. party in this County have 
nominated John. P. Becker of,Rotierdam for Assembly, Da- 
vid F. Rees of Glenville, for Sheriff, Jonathan Burnham of 
Schenectady for Clerk. 

Dr. William Simonton of Hanover has been nominated | 
for reélection to Congress by the Harrison party of the Dau- 
phin and Lebanon District, Pa. No doubt of his success. 
Hon. Valentine Hummel is his opponent. 

Gen. J. W. Pegram of Petersburg, Va. having accepted 
the post of Cashier of the Bank of Virginia, has declined 
standing as a candidate on the Whig Electoral Ticket. 


The Abolitionists of Montgomery and Fulton Counties have 
nominated E. M. K. Glenn of Florida for Senator (Fourth 
District ;) Ellis Clisbe of Amsterdam for Congress, and G. 
R. Parburt for Assembly (Fulton and Hamilton Counties.) 

Alfred Rich of Lee Co. is the Whig candidate for Dele- 
gate to Congress from Iowa. 

Henry Van Rensselaer, Esq., of Ogdensburgh is the Whig 
candidate for Congress in the XIVth District composed of St. 
Lawrence and Franklin Counties, N. Y. 

Oswego Co.—Leander Babcock and Alban Strong are the 
V. B. eandidates for Assembly. 


The Legislature of Kentucky (old) re-assembled at Frank- 
fort on the 19th. Samuel Hanson was chosen Speaker of the 
Senate and Chas. S. Morehead of the Heuse without opposi- 
tion. The object of the meeting is to provide for the choice 
Presidential electors this Fall—the former law having expir- 
ed by limitation. 

Paterson, N. J. has 7,598 inhabitants. In 1838, it had 
9,048—decrease 1,450. The depression of manufactures 1s 
the cause of this falling off. 


The late Census of New-Orleans, gives a population of 
100,000. This shows how rapidly that city is growing. A 
census taken in the winter would undoubtedly show a much 
larger population. 

Thomas James has been appointed U. S. Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys at Danville, vice S. H. Anderson, (Lieut. Gov- 
ernor) who declines the app 

Hon. John Edwards is nominated for reélection to Con 
gress by the Whigs of Delaware Co. Pa. 

Philadelphia.—The Adm. party of the City have nomina- 
ted Henry Horn for Mayor, Joseph C. Neal and Andrew 
Miller for Congress. Mr. Neal is the courteous, witty and | 
popular Editor of the Pennsylvanian, and we predict that he | 
runs the highest on his ticket. 

Charles Brown, Esq. (of the State Senate,) is the Van | 
Buren candidate for Congress in the First District of Penn-| 
sylvania, consisting of Southwark, &e. Philadelphia County | 
—in place of Col. Joseph Paynter, Adm. His election is | 
sure. 

Hon. Joseph Lawrence, former Treasurer of Pennsylvania, | 
has been nominated for Congress by the Harrison party of 
Washington Co. Penna. He was the Whig candidate in 
1838, and beaten by Isaac Leet, who had sixteen majority. | 

Gen. John W. Seely, of Howland, Trumbull County, Ohio, 
died at Akron on the 7th. He was one of the oldest and, 
most respectable citizens of that County, ard one of the Di- | 


rectors of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal Company. 


. 
nt. 








Large Fire at Green Bay.—We learn, says the Detroit. 
Advertiser, of August 19, that a fire had destroyed the busi- 
ness part of Green Bay. There were seven stores burnt. 
The sufferers were Dan Whitney, who lost a large store | 
house and another building occupied as a preter by Mr. , 
Reed Bartle:t, whose goods were also consumed. The build- 
ing was not insured, but the goods were. The store-house 
of W. H. Bree & Co. and also the store and 


its contents of goods: F. Gilbert, loss 








important questions of public policy has begun, and is in pro- 
gress, it is vain te attempt to conceal, and folly to deny. 
What will be the extent of this revolution, what its imme- 
diate effects upon political men and political measures—what 
ultumate influence it may have on the integrity of the Consti- 
tution, and the permanent prosperity of the country, remains 
to be seen. Meantime, no one can deny that an extraordinary 
excitement exists in the country, such as has not been wit- 
nessed for more than half a century—not local, not confined 
to any two, or three, or ten States, but pervading the whole, 
from North to South, and from East to West, with equal 
force and intensity. For an effect so general, a cause of equal 
extent must exist. No cause, local or “ape can produce 
consequences so general and universal. some parts of the 


| country, indeed, local causes may in some degree add to the 


flame; but no local cause, nor any number of local causes, 
can account for the general excited state of the public mind. 

In ions of the country devoted to agriculture and manu- 
factures, we hear complaincs of want of market aad of low 
prices. Yet there are other portions of the country which 
are consumers, and not producers of food and manufactures, 
and as purchasers, they should, it would seem, be satisfied 
with the low prices of which the sellers complain; but in 
these portions of the country too, there is dissatisfaction and 
discontent. Every where there is complaining and a desire 
for change. 

There are those whe think this excitement among the peo- 
ple transitory and evanescent. I am notof this opinion. So 
far as I can judge, attention to public affairs among the peo- 
ple of the United States has increased, is increasing, and is 
not likely to be diminished, and this not in one part 
couatry, but all over it. This certainly is the fuct, if we may 
judge from recent information. The breeze of popular ex- 
citement is blowing every where. 
and the Carolinas, and I am of opinion when it shall cross 
the Potomac, and range along the northern Alleghanies, it 
will grow stronger and stronger, until, mingling with the 
gales of the Empire State, and the mountain blasts of New- 
England, it will blow a perfect hurricane. 

There are those again who think these vast popular meet- 
ings are got up by effort, but I say that no effert can get them 
up and no effort can keep them down. There must then be 


of the | 


| ours, demands, more than in any country under heaven, s 


It fans the air in Alabama | 


course . promoted 
and State to State. 
me explain this a little in detail. You are i 

creatsagowing State. Your interest, then is to eee 
ers, not growers of grain. The hands that in the belt of earth 
in which grain best succeeds, grow wheat, are interested to 
find mouths elsewhere to eat what they raise. The many. 
facturers of the North and the East need the grain of the 
middle States, and the cotton of the South, and these in tum 
buy the manufactures of the East. Nor is this solely matter 
of interest, but in some degree brought about by the regula- 
tions of foreign governments. Our manufactures find no sale 
in Europe, and much of our grain is under ordinary cireum- 
stances excluded from its santten. In France it is never ad- 
| mitted, and in England centingentlyand uncertainly only, and 
in @ manner to tantalize rather than gratify the American bus- 





| man. 

| This internal trade, moreover, moves as it were in a circle, 

_and not directly ; the great imports of the country are mad: 

|| in New-York, whence they pass to the South and to the Wes; 
but our exports are not mainly from New-York but from th 
South—the main imports then are made at one corner of thy 
Union, and the experts from another. The same thing 
trae of other branches of trade. The produce of Ohio, much 
of it, descends the river to New Orleans; but Ohio is sup- 
plied with foreign commodities and domestic fabrics main! 
through the New-York Canals, the Lakes, and the Ohio Cs- 
nal. The hve stock of Kentucky goes to the Carolinas, bu: 
Kentucky buys nothing there, but transmits the money to 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, and there procures what she wants, 

| to be sent to ber across the Alleghanies. 

The circuit of trade in a country of such great extent as 


uniform currency for the whole people ; that what is money 
in Carolina should be so elsewhere, that what the Kentucky 
| drover receives, what the planter of Alabama sells for, what 
the laborer in New-York gets in pay for his work and carries 
home to support his family, shall be of ascertained and uni- 
form value. 
This is not the time nor the occasion for an essay or dis- 
| sertation on money; but I mean distinctly to express the 
opinion, that until the General Govern nent shall take in band 
eurrency of the country, until that Government shall de 


is perhaps not a perfectly obvious truth, and yet one susceptible || 


some general cause that animates the whole country. What | Vise some means, I say not what, of raising the whole cor 
is that cause? It is upon this point I propose to give my | Tency to the level of gold and silver, there can be no pro 
opinion to-day. I have no design to offend any feeling, but in | Petty. ; ; 
perfect plainness to express my views to the vast multitude | (Mr. Webster then proceeded to give a historical view of 
assembled here. I know there are among them many who | currency question in this country, which, for the sake of 
from first to last supported General Jackson. I know there | brevity, we omit.) ; 
are many who, if conscience and patriotism had permitted, We have heard much from the Administration against banks 
would support his successor—and I should ill repay the at- and banking systems. I do not mean to discuss that topic— 
tentien with which they may honor me, by any reviling or) but I will say, that their tampering with the currency, and 
denunciation. Again, I come to play no part of oratory be course in relation to it, has more than all other causes ir- 
fore yeu. If there have been times and occasions in my life creased these banks. , : 
when I might be supposed anxious to exhibit myself in sucha But Mr. Van Buren’s message contains a fatal principle. 
light, that period has passed, and this is not one of the occa- 824 altogether wrong—the principle that the Government 
sions. I come to dictate and prescribe to no man. If sy , bes nothing to do with providing a currency for the county, 
experience, not now short in the affairs of Government, entitles | '® other words, proposing a separation between the money o! 
my opinions to any respect, those opimons are at the service the Government and the money of the a This is the 
of my fellow-citizens. What I shall state as facts, I shall | great error—which cannot be compromised with—which is 
hold myself and my character responssible for; what I) susceptible of no amelioration, or modification, or remedy but 
shall state as opinions, all are alike at liberty to reject or to | the caustic which shail totally eradicate it. 
receive; asking only such fair interpretation of them as the |! Do we not know that there must always be bank paper! 
fairness and sincenty with which they are uttered may claim. | Is there a man here who expects that he or his children, or 
What, then, has excited the whole land from Maine to his children’s children, shall see the day when only gold coin, 
Georgia, and what gives us assurance that while we here are glittering through silk purses, will be the currency of the 
meeting in New-York in such vast numbers, other like meet- “eer Oe the entire exclusion of bank notes? Not one. But 
ings are holding throughout all the States? That this cause | it is neglect of Government to perform its duties that 
must be general as its effect is certain, for it agitates the whole | Makes these bank notes questionable. You here, in New- 
country and not parts only. | York, have sound bank paper, redeemable in coin, and if you 
When that fluid in the human system indispensable to life were surrounded by a Chinese wall, it might be indifferent to 


| becomes disordered, corrupted, or obstructed in its circula- | you whether Government leoked after the currency or not. 


tion, not the head or the heart alone suffer, but the whole | But you have daily business relations with Pennsylvania, and 
body, head, heart, and hand, all the members and all the ex-| with the West, snd Ea+t, and South, and you have a direct 
tremities, are affected with debility, paralysis, numbness and | interest that their currency too shall be sound ; for otherwise 
death. The analogy between the human system and the so-|| the very superiority of yours is, to a certain degree, an injury 
cial and political system, is complete, and what the life-blood | and loss to you—since you pay in the equivalent of specie 
is to the former, circulation, money, currency is to the latter ; for what you buy, and you sell for such money as circulates in 
and if that be disordered or corrupted, paralysis must fall on| the States with which you deal. But New-York cannot effect 
the system. { the general restoration of the currency, nor any one State, or 
The original, leading, main cause, then, of all our difficul- | any number of States short of the whole—and the duty 
ties and disasters, is the ed state of the Currency, This |} of the General Government to superintend this interest. 
But what does the Sub-Treasury propose? Its basis is * 


goods—par- | useful one 


of easy demonstration. In order to explain this the more | 
readily, I wish to bring your minds to the consideration of | People. 
i “That 


the condition and the vast affairs of the United States. Our 


country is not @ small province or canton, but a region extend- | 
ing over a large and diversified surface, with a population of | 


various conditions, products and pursuits. 


It is in variety 


that consists its prosperity, for the different parts become | 

; a " ‘ to the other, not by identity, but by difference of 

tially insured. The building occupied by W. D. Colburn and production, and thus each by interchange cou ibutes to the 
of goods. trade—that 


interest of the other. Hence our internal which 





tion of the concerns of the Treasury from those of the 

That bill ides: , 
there shall be poastihed in the new Treasury building 
at Washington rooms for the use of the Treasurer, and fire- 
proof vaults and safes for the keeping of the public money*. 
and these vaults and safes are declared to be the Treasury of 
the United States. 

That the vanits and safes of the Mint in Philadelphia and 





| the Branch Mint at New-Orleans shall also be places for the 


deposit and safe keeping of the public moneys, and thac there 
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shall be fire-proof vaults and safes alse in the C Houses 
of New-York and Boston, and in Charleston, South ina, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, and that these also shall be places of 
deposit. : 

That there shall be a Receiver General at New York, Bos- 
ton, Charleston, and St. Louis. That ~ Li apne 
Mints and the Receivers General shall keep the public 
without loaning or using it until ordered to be paid pas | 
into the hands of these Treasurers and Receivers General all 
collectors of public money are to pay what they receive. « 

That the resolution of Congress of April, 1816, be so far 
altered as that hereafter of all duties, taxes and debts due and 
becoming due to the United States after June of this year, one- 
fourth shall be paid in specie ; after June of next year, one- 
half; after June of 1842, three-fourths; and after June of 
1843, the whole. So that, after June, 1843, all debts due the 
United States, whether for duties, taxes, sales of public jands, 
patents, postages of letters, or otherwise, “ shall be paid in 


retary of the Treasury, to use the public funds in discounts 
for the accommodation of the business of the country. And 
why should this not be so? The President now says, if the 

money is kept in banks it will be used by them in discounts, 
and they will derive benefit therefrom. What then? Is it a} 
sufficient reason for depriving the community of a beneficial 





currency of the — to which he belongs does not follow 
and afflict him abroad. He gets his freight in good money, 
places it in the hands of his owner’s banker, who again draws 
at a premium for it. The ship owner, then, makes money, 
when all others are suffering, because he can escape from 
the influence of the bad laws and bad currency of his own 





measure because the banks that carry it out will also measur- | 
ably derive some benefit from it? The question is, Will the | 
public be benefitted? and if this be answered affirmatively, it | 
is no bar to say that the banks will be too. The Government | 
pen ee Se part of the dog in the manger. The doc- 
is altogether icious, opposed to our experience and 
ie the habies and business of the nation. ” | 
The next provision is that requiring, after 1843, all dues to | 
the Government shall be paid in gold and silver ; and howev. | 
er onerous er injurious this provision, it is to be conceded that 
the Government can, if they choose, enforce it. They have | 
the power, and as good citizens, we must submit, But such 





gold and silver only.”’ 

That from and after June, 1843, every officer or agent in | 
the Government, in making disbursements or payments on ac I 
count of the United States, shall make such payments in gold | 
and silver coin only. 

Receiver General in New-York to be paid $4000 salary ; 
the others each $2500. } 

I propose to say a few words on these provisions. In the 
first place, it seems very awkward to declare by law certain 
rooms in Washington, and certain safes and vaults therein, | 
the Treasury of the United States. We have been accustomed 
heretofore to look upon the Treasury as a department of the 
Government recognized by the Constitution, which declares 
that no money shall be drawn from the Treasury except upon 
«ppropriations made in due course of law. It may, however, 
be made a question whether any thing but these rooms and 
sifes at Washington are not withdrawn from the protection 
of the Constitutien. It is senseless; it is absurd. Ie is as if 
the Legislature of New-York should declare that certain desks 
and tables in a certain large room at the United States Hotel® 
constituted the Court for the Correction ef Errors of the State 
of New-York. 

What else does this billdo? It declares there shall be cer- 
tain vaults, and sefes, and rooms. But it has not been for 
want of adequate vaults, and safes, and rooms that we have 
lost our money, but owing to the hands to which we have 
trusted the keys. It is in the character of the officers, and | 
not in the strength of bars and vaults, that we must look for 
security of the public treasure. What would be thought in | 
private life if some rich merchant, J.J. Aster for instance, 
should determine no longer to trust his money with Banks | 
and Bank Directors, who, nevertheless, have a common in- | 
terest with him in upholding the credit and stability of the 
currency, and should build for himself certain safes and vaults, | 
and, having placed his treasures therein, should, of some forty || 
or fifty hungry individuals who might apply for the office of | 
treasurer, give the keys to him whe would work the cheapest. |) 
You might not, perhaps, pronounce him insane, but you would | 
certainly say he acted very unlike J.J. Astor. Now, wha 
is true of private affairs is equally true of public affairs, and 
what would be absurd in an individual is not less so in a gov- 
ernment. What is doing in Boston, where I belong? There 
are banks there, respectable, specie- paying, trustworthy banks, 
managed by prudent and discreet men, and yet the treasure of | 
the country is withdrawn from the keeping of those institutions, 
with a capital paid in of two millions of dollars, and locked 
up in safes and vaults, and one of the President's political 
friends from another State is sent for to come and keep the 
key. There’is in his case no President to watch the Cashier, | 
no Cashier to watch the Teller, and no Directors to overlook | 
and control all; but the whole responsibility is vested in one | 
man. Do you believe that, if wbe unt circumstances the | 
United States, following the example of individuals, were to || 
offer to receive private funds in depesit in such a safe and al- 
low interest on them, they would be entrusted with any ?— | 
There are no securities under this new system of keeping the | 
public moneys that we had not before, while many that did | 
exiat in the mal character, high trusts, and diversified || 
interests of the officers and directors of banks are removed. || 
Moreover, the number of receiving and disbursing otlicers is | 
increased, and in proportion is the danger to the public trea- | 
sure increased. | 

The next provision is, that money once received into the | 
Treasury is not to be loaned out; and if this law is to be the | 
law of the land, this provision is not to be complained of, for | 
dangerous indeed would be the temptation and pernicious the | 
consequences if these Treasurers were to be left at liberty to | 
loan out to favorites and party associates the moneys drawn 
from the People. Yet the practice of this Government hith- 
erto has always been opposed to this policy of locking up the 
moneys of the People when and while it is not required for 
the public service. Until this time the public deposites, like 
Private deposites, were used by the banks in which they were 
Placed as some compensation for the trouble of safe keeping, 
and in furtherance of the general convenience. When, in 
1834, Gen. Jackson formed the league of the Deposite State 
Benks,they were specially directed by Mr. Taney, then Sec- 


*h be necessary, to the explanation of this illustration, to state 











that the of Errore was at the time & session at the U. 8. 
Hotel at 


a practice will be inconvenient, I will say oppressive. How | 
are those who occupy three-fourths of the surface of the United 
States to comply with this provision? Here, in commercial! 


country. Now,I will contrast the story of this neighbor 
with that of another of my neighbors, not rich. He is a 
New England mechanic, hard-working, sober and intelligent 
—a tool-maker by trade, who wields his own sledge-hammer. 
His particular business is making augers for the South and 
South-West. He has for years employed many hands, and 
been the support thereby, of many families around him— 
himself, meanwhile, moderately prosperous until these evil 
times came on. Yearly, however, for some years, he has 
been going backward—not less industrious—not less frugal— 
he has yet found that, however apparently good the prices 
he might receive at the South and South-West for his tools, 
the cost of converting those funds into fands current in New 


i England was ruinous. He has persevered, however, always 
- ) 


ping for some change for the better, and contracting grad- 





neighborhoods and in large cities, the difficulty will be less; 


|, but where is the man who is to take up lands in the Western | 


States to get specie—how transpert it? The banks around 
him pay none—he gets none for his labor; and yet, oppres- 
sive as all this is, 1 admit that the Government have a right 
to ~~ such a law, that while it is a law, it must be obeyed. 
ut what are we promised as the equivalent for all this in- 
convenience and oppression! Why, that the Government in 
its turn will pay its debts in specie, and that thus what it re- 
ceives with one hand, it will pay out with the other—and a 
metallic circulation will be established. I undertake to say 
that no greater fallacy than this was ever uttered ; the thing is 
impossible, and for this plain reason. The dues which Gov- 
ernment collects come from individuals, each pays for him- 
self. But it is far otherwise with the disbursements of Gov- 
ernment. They do not go down to individuals, and seeking 
out the workmen and the laborers, pay to each his dues. Gov- 
ernment pays in large sums to large contractors—and to these 
they pay gold and silver. But do the gold and silver reach 
those whom the centractor employs? On the contrary, the 
contractors deal as they see fit with those whem they employ, 
or of whom they purchase. The Army and Navy are fed and 
clothed by contract ; the materials for your sumptuous Cus- 
tom-Houses, your fortifications, for the Cumberland Road, 
and for other public works, are all supplied by contract.— 
Large contractors flock to Washington and receive their tons 
of gold and silver; but do they carry it with them to Maine, 
Mississippi, Michigan, or wherever their residence and voca- 
tion may be? No—not a dollar; but selling it for deprecia- 
ted paper, the contractor swells his previous profits by this 
added premium, and pays off those he owes in depreciated 
bank notes. This is not an imaginary case. I speak of what 
is in proof. A contractor came to Washington last winter, 
and received a draft of $180,000 on a specie-paying bank in 
New-York. This he sold at 10 per cent. premium, and with 
the avails purchased wild-cat money, with which he paid the 
producer, the farmer, and the laborer. This is the operation 
of specie payments. It gives to the Government hard money, 
to the rich contractor hard money, but to the producer and 
the laborer is given paper, an:l bad paper only; and this sys- 
tem is recommended as specially favoring the rman, ra- | 
ther than the rich, and credit is claimed for this Administra- 
tion as the poor man's friend! Let us look a little more nearly 
at this matter, and see whom in truth, it does favor. Who 
are the rich in this country? There is very little hereditary 
wealth among us—and large capitalists are not numerous. 
But some there are, nevertheless, who live upon the interest 
of their meney, and these certainly do not suffer by this new 
doctrine; for their revenues are rendered more valuable, 
while the means of livingjare reduced in value. There is the 
money-lender, too, who suffers not by the reduction of prices | 
all around him. Who else are the rich in this country? Why, 
the holders of office. He who has a fixed salary, of from | 
2500 to $5000 finds prices falling; but does his salary fall ? | 
On the contrary, three-fourths of that salary will now pur- | 
chase more thaa the whole of it would purchase before ; and 
he, therefore, is not dissatisfied with this new law. 
There is, too, another class of our fellow citizens, wealthy 
men, who have prospered during the last year, and they have 
rospered when no body else prospers. What is the reason? 
will give you one. shipping of the country carries on | 
the foreign and domestic trade—the largest vessels being 
chiefly in the foreign trade. Now, why have these been suc- 
cessful? Iwill answer byan example. I live on the sea- 
coast of New England, and one of my nearest neighbors is 
the largest ship-owner probablyin the United States. During 
the past year he has made what might suffice for two or three 
fortunes, and how has he made it? He sends his ships to! 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, to take freights of cotton. 
This staple, whatever the price abroad, cannot be suffered to | 
rot at home, and therefore itis shipped. My friend tells his | 
captain to provision his ship at Natchez for instance, where | 
he buys flour and stores in the depreciated currency of that) 
region, and pays for them by a bill on Boston, which he sells 
at 48 per cent. premium. Here at once, as will be seen, he 
his provision at half price. He delivers his freight in 
rope, and gets paid for it in guod money. The disord 





| ces would be still more to lessen ex 


ey 


ually the circle of his work and the number of his workmen, 
until at length the little earnings of the past wasted, and :he 
condition ot the currency becoming worse and worse, he is 
reduced to bankruptcy; and he and the twenty families that 
he had supported are beggared by no fault of their own.— 
What was the difficulty? He could not escape from the evils 
of bad laws and bad currency at home; and while his rich 
neighbor, who could, and who did, is made richer by 
these very causes, he, the honest and industrious mechanic, 
is crushed to the earth; and yet we are told this is a system 
for promoting the interests of the poor. 

This leads ™e naturally to the great subject of American 
labor, which has hardly been con-idered or discussed as care- 
fully as it deserves. What is Aimerican labor? It is best 
described by saying, it is not European labor. Nine-tenths of 
the whole labor of this country 1s perfurmed by those who 
cultivate the land they or their fathers own, or who in their 
workshops employ some little capital of their own, and mix 
it up with their labor. Where does this exist elsewhere ’— 
Look at the different departments of industry, whether agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, or mechanical, and you will find that 
in all, the laborers mix up some little capital with the work of 
their hands. The laberer of the United States 1s the United 
States—strike out the laborers in the United States, including 
therein all who in some way or other belong to the industrious 
and working classes, and you reduce the population of the 
United States from sixteen million to one million. The Amer- 
ican laborer is expected to have a comfortable home, decent, 
though frugal living, to clothe and educate his children, to 
qualify them to take part, as all are called to do, in the politi- 
cal affairs and government of their country. Can this be said 
of any European laborer? Does he take any shere in the 
government of his country, or feel it an obligation to educate 
his children? There nine-tenths of the laborers have no in- 
terest in the soil they cultivate, nor in the fabrics they pro- 
duce; no hope under any circumstances of rising themselves, 
or of raising their children above the condition of a day-la- 
borer at wages, and only know the government under which 
they live, by the sense of its oppressions, which they have no 
voice in mitigating. 

To compare such a state of labor with the labor of this 
country, or to reason from that to ours, is preposterous.— 
And yet the doctrine new is, not of individuals only—but of 
the Administration, that the wages of American labor must 


| be brought down to the level of those of Europe. 


I have said this is not the doctrine of a few individuals, 
and on that head I think injustice has been done to a Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who has been made to bear a large share 
of the responsibility of suggesting sucha policy. If I mis- 
take not, the same idea is thrown out in the President’s mes- 
sage of , and in the Treasury Report. Hear what Mr. 
Woodbury says : 

“Should the States not speedily suspend more of their under- 
takings which are unproductive, but, by new loans, or otherwise, 
find means to employ armies of laborers, in consuming, rather 
than raising crops, and should prices thus continue in many cases 
to be unnaturally inflated, as they have been of late years, in 
the face of a contracting currency, the effect of it on our finan- 
rts, and, consequently, 
the prosperity and revenue of our foreign trade.” 

He is for turning off from the public works these ‘armies 
of laborers’ who consume without producing crops, and thus 
bring down prices, both of crops and labor. Diminish the 
mouths that consume, and multiply the arms that produce, and 
you have the Lowers | prescription for mitigating distress 
and raising prices! ow would that operate in this great 
State? You have, perhaps, some 15,000 men employed on 
your public works—works of the kind that the Secretary calls 





- ee ce capt even with such a demand as they must 


produce fer provisions, prices are very low. The Secretary's 
remedy is to set them to raise provisions themselves, and thus 
augment the supply while they diminish the demand. In 
this way the wages of labor are to be reduced, as well as the 
prices of agricultural productions. But this is not all. I 
have in my hand an extract from a speech in the House of 

ntatives, of a gentleman from New-Hampshire, Mr. 
Burke, a zealous supporter of the administration, who main- 
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tains that other things being reduced in preportion, you may f where. No where! Away, then with the injustice and the 


reduce the wages of labor, without evil consequences. And | 
where does he seek his example? In the Mediterranean.— | 
He fixes himself upon Corsica and Sardinia. But what is 
the Corsican laborer, that he should be the model upon which 
American labor is to be formed? Does he know any thing 
himself? Has he any education, or does he give any to his | 
children? Has he a home, a freehold, and the comforts of 
life around him? No. With a crust of bread and a handful 
of olives, his daily wants are satisfied. And yet from such a 
state of society the laborer of New England, the laborer of 
the United States is to be taught submission to low wages.— 
The extract before me states that the wages of Corsica are: 
For the male laborer............. 22 cents a day, 
Forthefemale do ......-.-.++. llcents do. { 
And the honorable gentleman argues, that owing to the | 
greater cheapness of other articles, this is relatively as much 
as the American laborer gets, and he illustrates the fact by 
this bill of clothing for a Corsican laborer: 


Jacket,.....0-sce0e lasting 24 months,....... 8 francs, | 
Oap,..cccccccccceces Bb.e MH 22 EBeoccccce 2 do. 
Waistcoat,.......... Bes TE cediconssans 4 do. 
Pantaloons,........+- Bias BB oc. Mncqerees 5 do. 
Shirt,. ..ccecece wocece. Dee BO cevBececesees GA 
Pair of shoes,.......d0.. 6 ...d0.....4+.6 do. 

28 francs. 


Now what say you, my friends—what will the farmer of 
New-York, of Pennsylvania, and New England say, to the 
idea of walking on Sunday to church at the head of his fam- 
ily, im his jacket treo years old? What will the young man 
say, when, his work ended, he desires to visit the families of 
his neighbors, to the one pair of panlaloons, not quite two 
years old indeed, but, as the farmers say of a colt, coming two 
next grass, and which for 18 months have done yeoman’s ser- 
vice? Away with it all—away with this plan of humbling 
and degrading the free, intelligent, well educated, and well- 
paid labor of the United States to the level of the almost 
brute labor of Europe. 

There is not oe that schemes and doctrines such 
as these, shali find favor with the People. They understand 
their own interest too well for that. Gentlemen, I am a far- 
mer, on the sea-shore, and have, of course, occasion to em- 
ploy some degree of agricultural labor. I am semetimes also 
rowed out to sea, being, like other New England men, fond 
of occasionally catching a fish, and finding health and recrea- 
tion in warm weather, from the air ef the ocean. For the 
few months during which I am able to enjey this retreat from 
labor. public or professional, I do not often trouble my neigh- 
bors, or they me, with conversation on politics. It happened, 
however, about three weeks ago, that on such an excursion as 
I have mentioned, with one man only with me, I mentioned 
this doctrine of the reduction of prices, and asked him his 
opinion of it. 

He said he did not like it. I replied, ‘ the wages of labor 
it is true, are reduced ; but then flour, beef, and perhaps cloth- 
ing, all of which you buy, are reduced also. What, then, can 
be your objections ?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘it is true flour is now 
low ; but then it is an article that may rise suddenly, by means 
of a scanty crop in England, or at home; and if it should rise 
from five dollars to ten, I do not know for certain that it would 
fetch the price of labor up with it. But while wages are 
high, then I am safe, aod if produce chances to fall, so much 
the better for me. But there is another thing. I have but 
one thing to sell, that is my labor; but I' must buy many things 
—noet only flour and meat and clothing, but also some articles” 
that come from other countries; a little sugar, a little coffee, 
a little tea, a little of the common spices, and such like. 

* Now, I do not see how these foreign articles will be brought 
down by reducing wages at home; and before the price is | 
brought down of the only thing I have to sell, ] want to be 
sure that the price will fall also, not of a part, but of ali the 
things which I must buy.’ 

Now, gentleman, though he will be astonished, or amused, | 
that I should tell the story, before such a vast and respectable | 
assemblage as this, I will place this argument of Seth Peterson, 
sometimes farmer and sometimes fisherman on the coast of 
Massachusetts, stated to me while pulling an oar with each | 
hand, and with the sleeves of his red shirt rolled up above his | 
elbows, against the arguments, the theories, and the speeches 
of the Administration and all its friends, in or out of Congress, 
and take the verdict of the country, and of the civilized world, 
whether he has not the best side of the question. i 

Since I have adverted to this conversation, gentlemen, al- | 
low me to say, that this neighbor of mine is a man of fifty, | 
one of several sons of a poor man; that by his labor he has | 
ebtained some few acres, kis own unincumbered freehold, has | 
\ & comfortable dwelling, and plenty of the poor man’s bles-_ 

sings. Of these, I have known six, decently and cleanly clad, } 
each with the book, the slate, and the map, to its age, | 
all going at the same time daily to enjoy the b ng of that || 
is the great glory uf New-England, the common free | 
school. Whe can contemplate this, and thousands of other | 
cases like it, not as pi , but as commen facts, without | 
feeling how mueh our free institutions, and the pelicy hitherto | 
pursued, have done for the comfort and happiness of the great 
mass of our citizens! Where in Europe, where in any part | 
of the world out of our country, shall we find labor thus re- 
‘warded, and the general condition of the people so good! 





| it, and thereby sanction the leading policy of the Administra- 


_ line, and are averse and cannot be forced to storm the advo- 


|| mente says were inadmissible : 









Ca We have seen a Bombay Courier of 234 4 


mumerous letters from Singapore and Maca,” 


con! anne ne 
me! Chinese affairs,—the dates from Macao being to 
R6ch, (no later than before received.) Several of the 
state that in consequence of the expected arrival of 
the British fleet, and the hostilities which would probably be 
consequent thereon, the American Merchants had declined, 


| folly of reducing the cost DP pepe 3 with us, to what is 
called the common standard of the world. Away, then, away 
‘at once and for ever, with the miserable policy which would 
bring the condition of a laborer in the United States to that 
of a laborer in Russia, or Sweden, in France or Germany, in 
Italy or Corsica. Instead ef following these examples, let us 
hold up ou: own, which all nations may well envy, and which, || or were about to decline, receiving further consignments.— 
unhappily, in most parts of the earth it is easier to envy than || They mention that a circular to this effect has been, or was 
to imitate. to be issued. Similar information is contained in a letter re. 
Fellow-citizens, the great question is now before the coun- |} eeived in this city, dated Canton, 22d. It states that the 
‘try. If, with the experience of the past, the American people || British Superintendent Elhot, in anticipation of the speedy 
think proper to confirm power in the hands which now hold || arrival of the fleet, had edvised the departure of foreign resi. 
dents frem Canton, and that the American hed is. 
‘tion, it will be your duty and mine to bow with submission to || sued their cirewlar accordingly. The brig John Gilpin and 
‘the public will; but, for myself, I shall not believe it possible || other vessels were to be despatched immediately to the United 
fer me to be of service to the country, in any department of || States. Jour. Com. 
| public life. I shall look on, with no less love of country than , 
ever, but with fearful forebodings of what may be near at|| From St. Herexa.—Removal of the Remains of Na. 
hand. poleon Bonaparte from St. Helena to Prance.—We \car, 
But, fellow-citizens, I do not at all expect that result. ty that H. B. M. S. Dolphin arrived at St. Helena, in 47 days 
fully believe that change is coming. If we all do our duty, | passage, with despatches from England, for his Excellency 
we shall restore the Government to its former policy, and the | the Governor, acquainting him that the British Governmex 
country to its former prosperity. And let us here, to-day, || bad granted ission for the disinterment of the remains 
fellow-citizens, with full resolution and patriotic purpose ef | of Napoleon Bonaparte, for transmission to France ; and the 
heart, give and take pledges, that until this great controversy | - Exce'! 








ency should make every preparation (at the expenv 
be ended, our time, our talents, our efforts, are all due, and | of the British Government) to entertain the Prince de Jon 
shall all be faithfully given, To ovR counTRY. ville, who is qn his way in his M. C. Majesty's ship Artemis, 
ec for this express purpose. The Artemis was seen 40 days ago 

by the Dolphin. [Journal Commerce. 


Cotton in India.—The following extract from a late Enr- 


Tur Revotvtion 1x Mexico.—A new revolution has bro- | 
ken out in Mexico which promises to produce important re- 
sults to that conntry. Advices from the Seat of Gevernment, | lish journal shows that the introduction of Cotton im India, » 
to the 27th of July, reach us by way of New-Orleans from |, product, continues to be a cherished object in Exe. 
Tampico. The following is a condensed view of the most re- | land. Our readers will recollect the visit of Captain Bariu 
cent events ; i to this country, « notice of which appeared in t papers las: 

The Mexican Government Diario of the 25th July announ-| Winter—his object being to acquire information respecting the 
ces that the Proclamation of the Federal leader, Farias, issued | ™0de of culture preetised by the cotton growers at the South 
the day previous, is not true in its statement that the Central | and to obtain the best kind pee — this country 
troops are not willing to fight for the Government. Farias for cleaning = preparing ; artic “de with te Capra 
states, that ‘ they merely intend to maintain their position in —_ J al nad af Beh ieciped and Desidiema, aulite 
cates of the Constitution of '24."" This the Government || tieal Cotton growers, who went on large sslaries to superin- 
denies, and avers that the regular troops are not only mad tend the business in India. The English journal, above al 
but are ready for the conflict. Puebla sent a detachment— || lauded to, says: . : ’ $ 
another had arrived from Tabuca—all the troops at Michoa-|, The culture of Cotton in India, according to the _— 
can were proceeding by forced marches,— Guadaloupe Victo-| *Y#®™, Continues to excite the most lively interest. We have 
ria was proceeding with all his disposable force from Vera || Tecently had occasion to advert to this interesting enterprise, 
Cruz. Colonel Cortazar, with 400 infantry and 200 horses, || 884 the complete success of Captain Bayles’ mission to Ame- 
was pressing on from Leon, Santa Ana was using all his in-| rica to make himself acquainted with the American process, 
fluence and means to enlist two regiments near Puebla, and | #®4 to secure the necessary apparatus. These preliminaries 
was to push for the capital as soon as he could embody bis |) b#ving been satisfactorily accomplished, “the merchant priv 

ces” are about to visit Liverpool for the purpose of witness 

ing the experiments to be tried in cleaning and preparing 

cotton with the American cotton gins lately imported, and of 

‘ testing their efficacy. By these extensive and judicious ar- 
rangements it is sanguirely expected that indian Cotton of 

superior staple will, in the course of time, be abundantly sup- 








men. 

We gather from all the accounts we have had, that the ut- 
most enthusiasm prevails among the patriotic insurgents who 
are within the walls of Mexico. One of the papers state they 
use the papers in the deposit of archives to make cartridges, 
and then fire them at the usurpers themselves. The civic mi- , —— bs - 
litia appear to side with 7 ony Pine unanimously. And such plied for the English market. Connected with thie 7 
are the fears of Bustamente and his brother usurpers, thatse- “® ™*Y here observe that Dr. S. F. Boyle has oe publis 
cret orders have been issued to commandants of detachments | ®" intelligent pamphlet entitled * On the Cultivation of Cotton 
coming in from the country, in case they should be attacked , ® India. 
by a force out of the city, to fall back to certain points indi- | 
cated to them. 

The follewing are the conditions on which Gen. Urrea pro- 
posed to conclude an armistice, and which President Busta- 


-— 

Persecution of the Jews at Damaseus —A large meeting 
of the Jews of this city was held ai the Synagogee, in Elm 
street, on Wednesday evening last week. M.M. Noab, Esq. 
and several other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and re- 
solutions expressive of their sympathy for their persecuted 


Ist. Both armies shall retire to positions without the walls brethren, and approval of the energetic cea ihe ie 


of the city. 2d. It is deemed proper by both armies, the ea soe 
Hen Hon law of 1836, shall be pal 3d. A Con- a other -— — — — eo a ~ on 
vention shall be called to form a Coustitution, which shall be | ee _ a Was Gade GusEIEeP oD GuareED lin 
in force immediately. 4th. The election of the members to) “1. ton inet sree requesting him to direct our co ee 
the Convention shall be in the same manner es that by which | Pa poe : ashe ‘o “spt to yew fre 
deputies to Congress are elected. 5th. The actual President || = a on inaicing Sr cae on Suge : 
shall form a Provisional Government, he being chief, until the | By the Richmond Star of Tuesday week, we learn that a 
preceding articles shall be fulfilled. 6th. No person shall be | ™eeting of the Israelites of the State of Virginia was held the 
molested on account of his political opiniens expressed from | preceding Sunday, 1n that city, for the of taking into 
the year 1824 to this date. Of course their *, property | consideration the present painful and ynbappy situation of 
and occupations shall be inviolable. 7th. In order that the , their brethren in the East. Resolutions, expressive of their 
first article shall have dae effect, the Government shall afford || *Y™pethy and determination to unite with their brethren 
the necessary means to both armies. || throughout the Union and elsewhere in such measures as may 

The Government of the Department of Mexico, on the 20th | be theught expedient to to alleviate the sufferings of those in 
July, issued a notice to all persons coming to the city with | hodes and mascus, and effect a“ | emancipation, 
provisions, &c. that while the Federaligts hold poss >ssion of | by diffusing the blessing of civil and religious liberty through- 
the strong places, they need not pay the accustomed duty. | out the world,” were passed. 

The Government Bulletin of the 21st July, has the follow-| ———e 


ing postscript:—After our form was made up we !earned from A Counterfeit Three Dollar Note.—A counterfeit three 


an undoubted source, that the insurgents have demanded the || dollar note of the Bank of Olean has this morning been de- 
furniture and gold and silver plate of the Holy Cathedral, || tected at the for the redemption of its notes. It is 
with a threat they would take it by force, uniess their de- 


executed in Tit ph as are all the signatures, those of the 
Cashier and President being inked over. It has also the red 
back, which has ‘ore been considered against 
counterfeits, and is on the whole well calculated to deceive. 
The bill may be detected by observing that the name of the 


mand was civilly complied with within two hours. Gen. Al- 
monte writes to Tampico under the Mexican date, July 18, 
that the President had certain notice that Urrea had fled in 
the direction ef Puebla—but other accounts reader this im- 





probable. Cashier is written Reves; the genuine is Reeves. But the 
ahgery Seagull left Tempico on the 25th for should be on their guard as the same plate by an alter- 
ondon, with $753,656 in : and on the 27th the ation easily made would serve to counterfeit all the red 

of war Rover left for J with $506,000 in silver. notes of this denomination in the State. [Alb. Jour. 
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7 We havo a few sets of the current volume (IX) of the Quarto 
New- Yorker, commencing on the 2ist of March last, w we shall 
be happy to dispose of at the subscription price. They the 
admirable story of ‘ Master Humphrey's Clock’ complete from is com- 
mencement. ys 

We have also five or six sets of Vol. VIL containing ‘Combe's Lec- 
tures on Phrenology,’ ‘Confessions of av English Opium- r,' &c. 
&c. which will be sold at the subscription price—@1 60. A 


Border Beagles, a Tale of Mississippi: By the Author 
of Richard Hurdie.— Richard Hurdis’ was published « 
year ago, and, though it did not attract a great deal of atten- 
tion it was admitted on all hands to be a clever performance. 
Its character was sterr and gloomy, but neither the incidents 
nor the dramatis persone were unnatural or uncommon in 
the country where the scene is laid ; and an intimation that 
the main story was a true history, with but slight embellish- 
ments, was so excellent an advertisement that the book passed 
speedily to a second edition. We have said thus much of 
‘Richard Hurdis,’ because the present work is in fact but a 
sequel te that, with some of the same characters and the same 
scone of action. Considered merely as dramas neither of 
them deserve much praise ; the last, especially, has neither 
plot nor counterplot, originality nora healthy meral. 





a. 








callows-provider’s romances. 
On one account these works are deserving of particular 


It is of |) 
the Jack Sheppard school, so far as its teachings are con- | 


Catholic.’ The most ungenerous comparisons between the 
South and North pervade all this author’s works; and, as in 
this case, they in most cases evidence his ignorance of the 
land he hates. ‘The money qualification’ has no existence 
in New-England; it is the characteristic of each Southern 
commonwealth. No Yankee will shrink from a comparison 
of New-England with Mississippi, even though Mr. Simms 
himeelf paint the manners of the Creole, and her most ignor- 
ant defamer be allowed to draw the picture of New-England. 
This is not a pleasant subject of discussion, but in all the ro- 
mances of this ‘Sir Walter of the South’ it is introduced ; he 
asserts, dogmatically, his creed, and proves it by labeling 
all the cringing knaves of his own manufacture ‘From Con- 
necticut, direct.’ How different all this from anything in the 
writings of Irving, Cooper, Hoffman, Fay and other Northern 
men! We should hike to accompany Mr. Simms through the 
Valley of the Connecticut and across the Mountains of Ver- 


| creations uf his fancy. Like the noble Preston, he would 


| synonyms. 





regard: they are true portrailures of southern life, and as 





SS ma 
men from various parts of the country. The meetings of the 
American Institute of Instruction have hitherto been held in 
Boston, but it is understood that they will hereafter be held 
at the capitals of the different northern States, in rotation. Its 
labors have thus been productive of no slight benefit to the 
| cause of Education. 





Timothy Flint.—The journals of the week have announced 
the death of this celebrated author, at the mature age of sixty 
jyears. He died at the residence of Rev. James Flint, in 
| Reading, Mass. on the evening of the 18th inst. of a lingerin 
|and painful malady, far away from his home and family, th 
tand d of whom, his wife, had just gone before 
him to ‘ another and a better world ;’ burried hence by the 
declaration in a letter, written a few weeks before, from her 
husband, that by the time its seal wes broken he should no 
longer be alive. 











mont, to point out to him in every cottage by the roadside || Timothy Flint has hardly been excelled by any author whom 
| Yankee girls, who for beauty and intelligence rival the finest 


this country has produced, for industry, ability, research, ex- 
|tent of production or the amount of knowledge he imparted. 


| acknowledge that he had before known nothing of New-Eng- | It is questionable whether any writer ever composed with 
|land. When the rude Vermonter should display before him | ™ore rapidity than he did in the few years which he devoted 
| the document from which we learn that in the Green Moun- | to literature ; and it is remarkable that while his various 
tain State there is not one native resident over ten years of | works were sent from his desk to the press without revision, 
age who cannot read and write, he would not contemn their | and as hastily as the pen could trace his thoughts, his style 
| ‘ exquisite equality’; and when, deducting from the rolls the || was eminently correct, flowing, warm, animated and power- 
erned, but without half the ability displayed in the great | names of foreigners, their prison records should exhibit a | ful. His ‘ Recollections of Ten Years Passed in the Valley 
| paucity of crime unparalleled in any State of the same popu- | of the Mississippi,’ the work by which he was first known to 
lation, he would not set down rogue and New-Englander as || the public as an author, was written in 1825, and published 


| in the following year, while he was Principal of a Seminary 


«uch we commend them to all who are curious to know the || An author, at least a novelist, writes for the mass, and |jat Rapide, Louisiana, whither he had removed from New- 
social and moral condition of the Southern States. They de- || sectarian slang and party gasconade should find no place in | England in the hope that the milder climate of the South 
pict the South as it is now, for some of the characters intro- || his productions. Under some circumstances it may answer | would restore his health, which was, from his early manhood 
duced are yet alive ; they paint it without unfavorable bias, | well enough to print a political romance, but in such cases the \ until his death, delicate and unstable. These ‘ Recollections’ 
for the author is @ southern man, the favorite writer of the || Writer should give out in the beginning the name of the king |! constituted an octavo volume of four hundred pages, ard 
Southern States, and ever ready to do battle in their defence. || for whom he battles, and not seck to harm an enemy who | were received with immediate and universal favor. Tl y 


We shall not disclose the story of the ‘ Border Beagles,’ 
ut we may remark that with two or three indifferent excep- 
tions the characters are capital illustrations of the doctrine of 
total depravity ; the hero, Harry Vernon, is presented as the 
beau ideal of a chivalrous southern gentleman, but he scruples 
not to defend, knowing the truth, the wrong against the right, 
ind in « hundred ways to violate the true code of honor ; the 
haracter second in importance is Tom Horsey, a good na- 
tured, stage-struck fool, whose brutalities s¢em to constitute, 
in the author's mind, his greatest excellence; the chief of the 
‘Beagles,’ (a term used to denote that common class in the 
South-west who subsist by open robbery and by gambling,) is 


| shelters him in the belief that if not friendly he at least is 
|| neutral. We do not know that the author of ‘ Richard Hur- 
| dis’ isa politician ; but there are some men, as we judge from 
| recent indications, who would hesitate awhile ere they ad- 
mitted all his assertions to be orthodox. Mr. Simms describes 
Banks “ as associations of humbug which cover this scheming 
nation as with an eighth plague”; asserts that “the locusts 
of the Egyptian never diminished his crops with half the suc- 
cess with which our locusts, the progeny of that fruitful 





| Sippi,”” and that “the Border Beagles [gamblers and high- 
| waymen] were nothing to the Banks as public enemies.”’ 


Scotchman, Jvhn Law, have devastated the fields of Missis- , 


Sir | 
a shrewd and intelligent knave, and nearly all the rest, some || Roger de Coverley would have said that something might be | 


|| possess all the interest of a romance, though a true narrative 
of the author’s experience, and contain the most grapl.ic and 
faithful paintings of the scenery and physical aspect of the re- 
|| gion they describe that has ever been published. His next 
| book was ‘ The History and Geography of the Mississippi 
|| Valley,’ printed in Cincinnati in the following year, in two 
large volumes. This passed through three or four editions, 
jjand yet remains decidedly the best work on the subject ex- 
| tant. It was an original performance, composed with great 
care and labor from materials principally collected by himself 
in the course of his travels in that yast and fertile country, 
and it will for ever preserve his name in the West. 
In 1826 he published, in Boston, ‘ Francis Berrian, or the 


twenty or more, are ill-bred ruffians. Of the female characters advanced on both sides of this question, especially after read- |, Mexican Patriot,’ aromance, ‘a two volumes, which became at 


none have very original traits; but one, a gentle creole girl 
who had been lured by Saxton, the outlaw captain, to his for- 


| 
i ing Mr. Simms’s account of these same robbers. 


i had our author surveyed the chances of obtaining a price for his 


Indeed, | once extensively and permanently popular. 


est hold, and loved him there until compelled to hate and to 1 uss. without the existence of these banks, he might himself 
betray, is well conceived ; and Rachel Morrison, a country | have thought very differently. We had penciled some pas- the Young Backwoodsman, a Story of Mississippi,’ one of the 


girl, plays a difficult part cleverly. The principal adventures 
occur in the pursuit of Richard Maitland, an abscending bank 
Cashier, by the agent of his sureties; and the simultaneous 
discovery and arrest of the Beagles. 


V : Vv to set out for the Y | on 
When Mr. Harry Vernon proposes to eet out for wee t! * Texas im 1840.’—This is the title of a duodecimo volume | erbocker Magazine in this city, to which he had contributed, 


country he is advised, by one who knows the district well, not 
to depend on the countenance or protection of the law, but on 
‘ahickory sapling and his tecth,’ on ‘bullet and steel ;’ and 
when the Governor of Mississippi is asked where his emis- 


saries should leok for blacklegs and highway robbers, he very | 


reasonably directs a search in every town, in every house, 
throughout the country. While Mr. Vernon is on his travels 
his saddle-bags are rifled at every inn by the wayside at 
which he stops for rest or entertainment; and the robbery or 
murder of a man, the while, challenges no more attention 
than would the purloining of a sheep in the Northern States, 
which Mr. Simms—for the author of ‘Guy Rivers’ is also the 
author of these novels, though we believe this fact has never 
befure been published—slanders as often as he writes a book. 
‘Look’ he says, ‘at those educational restraints which in 
New-England, graduate all intellects to an interesting level, 





sages in the ‘ Border Beagles,’ with a view to present them 
i} 
cludes their insertion. 
| New-York, Collins, Keese & Co.) 


|, of 275 pages, just published in this city by Mr. W. W. Allen. 
| It js the most extended topographical account of the New 
| Republic that we have seen, and beside its very full geogra- 
| phical details, contains much: interesting information on the 
| moral, commercial and agricultural condition of the country. 
} 
|| we suspect that few of his delineations are somewhat too 
| highly colored. Appended to the volume is Bryant's fine 
| poem, ‘The Prairies,’ with the title altered so as to read 


| of Rev. A. B. Lawrence, of New-Orleans. (For sale by Col- 
Tins, Keese & Co.) 


The ‘ American Institute of Instruction.’ was in session 
| in Providence for the five or six days preceding last Friday, 


= 





_to oar readers; but a superabundance of other matter pre- | 
(2 vols. 12mo. Phil. Carey & Hart ; | laid beyond the Rocky Mountains, in ‘a country which for 


|‘ The Prairies of T'exras'—not a great liberty for a Texan to | 
to take, this—and it is prefaced by a chapter from the pen of | 


making them as completely the creatures of mould and mea- | when it adjourned. A large number of teachers, clergymen 
sure, as if God had decreed them, even in morals and expres- and other persons were present, and addresses were delivered 
tion, to the exquisite republican equality which they deny to { by Horace Mann and Jacob Abbott of Boston, Dr. Wayland 


none who have a money qualification and are not Irish and of Brown University, and several other distinguished gentle- 


In 1827 he wrote 
* Arthur Clenning ’ another work of fiction, which was favor- 
ebly received, and in the succeeding year, ‘George Mason, 


most attractive novels in the language. In 1830 appeared his 
romance entitled ‘ Shoshonee Valley,’ the scene of which is 


| beauty has no parallel in the world.’ 
|| In 1833 Mr. Flint edited five er six numbers of the Knick- 


| while it was under the charge of Mr. C. F. Hoffman, its first 
| editor, several brilliant papers. In the same year he wrote a 
| wolenee on ‘ Natural History, Geometry, Chemistry, the Ap- 
| plication of Steam and Interesting Discoveries in the Arts,’ 
|which was published in Boston. In the early part of 1834 


|| The writer does not appear to have lacked enthusiasm, and |), . a nslated from the French, ‘ Celibacy Vanquished, or the 


j Old Bachelor Reclaimed,’ a novel which won considerable 
|popularity. He also translated at different periods several 
| other works of a similar character. 

For three years Mr. Flint edited and sustained almost with- 
out aid the Western Monthly Magazine, at Cincinnati. His 
individual contributions to this work would make several large 
volumes, and they constitute nearly the best specimens of 
American periodical literature. He wrote in different years 
a great number of tales and sketches for annuals and the lite- 
rary journals with which he was not immediately connected. 
The works we have enumerated above do not comprise nearly 
all he wrote, but we have not before us nor can we recollect 
the titles of his other performances. His mind was vigorous, 
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but highly imaginative ; he had a discriminating judgement, 





deep sensibility, warm affections, and a quick perception of 


the grand and beautiful. During the last years of his life he 
wrote but little, if any thing, for the public. He had a resi- 
dence on the Red River in Louisiana, which he left in May 
last, in feeble health, hoping to derive a benefit from the bra- 
cing airs of his native New-England hills. He was at Natchez 
at the time when a tornado made it desolate, and he narrowly 


escaped, with his son, from its ruins, after having been fer | 


some time buried with the multitude of the whirlwind’s vic- 
tims. Soon after his arrival at Reading his malady assumed 
symptoms of a speedy and fatal termination, and he died on 
the day mentioned at the beginning of this notice, lamented 
by a limitless circle of friends and by the country to whose 
literature he had made such important contributions. 


American Historical Tracts.—During the two centuries 
immediately following the first settlement of tnis country by 
the English Colonists, there appeared a very large number of 
descriptive and historical essays, of various extent and merit, 
which are now either lost or known only to the antiquarian. 
Some of them are valuable for their facts, others as pictures 
of early manners, and all that can at this late day be discov- 
ered are fer one reason or another worthy of preservation. 
The antiquarian and historical societies of the differert States 
have to a limited extent republished such tracts as were of 
most value to their respective districts, but there has yet been 
no general collection save that by Mr. Peter Force, of Wash- 
ington, of which two octavo volumes have been published. 
and of which a third is to appear in the course of the ensuing 
winter. The first volume of the collection by Mr. Force con- 
tains thirteen tracts, two of which were never before printed ; 
the leading one is a‘ Di=-ourse,’ concerning the establishment 
of a Colony ‘in the most delightful country of the universe,’ 
‘to the south of Carolina,’ printed in London, 1717 ; the second 
is ‘ A brief account of the establishment of Georgia, printed 
for the first time in this work ; then we have ‘ A state of the 
province of Georgia,’ London, 1746 ; and the twelfth tract re- 
lates to the ‘ New-England Plantations,’ and purports to be 
“ A short and true description of the Commodities and Dis- 
commodities of that country,” written by a * reverend Divine,’ 
and pristed in 1630. The second volume opens with ‘A 
description of New-England: er the Observations ard Dis- 
coveries of Captain Iohn Smith (Admirall of that Country) 
in the North of America, in the year of our Lord 1614: with 
the successe of sixe ships that went the next yeare, 1615,” 
&c. London, printed, in 1616. This volume contains twelve 
tracts, and was published by Mr. Force in 1838—two years 
after the first. The third volume 1s to contain an amount of 
matter equal to that in either of these already issued, and 
will open with the celebrated ‘ Simple Cobler of Aggawam,’ 
which was reprinted in Boston abont twenty years ago. The 
following is the title page, of this tract, in full : 

“‘ The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America. Willing to 
Mend his Native Country, lamentably tattered, both in the 
upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest stitches he can 
take. And as willing never to be paid for his work by Old 
English wonted pay. It is his Trade to patch all the year 


long, gratis. _ Therefore I pray Gentlemen keep your Purses. | 


By Theodore de la Guard. London: 1647.” 


A gentleman of this city has made a collection of historical « 


ballads, written in America between 1610 and 1800, which 
will probably be published some time in the following year. 
They will make a closely printed octavo of some two or three 
hundred pages, and constitute the most curious work, perhaps, 
ever published in this country. It is singular that the ‘ Min- 
strelsy of the Revolution,’ so rich in every thing that makes a 
book attractive, has not before been given to the world in a 
connected form. 


‘ The Case of the Seneca Indians, in the State of New- 


York ; illustrated by Facts.'—This is a closely printed oc- | 


tavo volume compiled and printed by direction of the joint 
Committees on Indian Affairs of the Societies of Friends in 
New-York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Genesee. It embra- 
ces an extended statement of the circumstances connected | 


with the Indian controversies in this State, supported by an‘ the latitude of 62° 
immense mass of testimony; the various memorials and re-|| 8™8**, in @ few favored places, and some moss on the recks, 


monstrances addressed by the Chiefs to the Government 
the United States; the Indien Treaties, legal and fraud 









the speech of Senator Sevier of Arkansas, on the subject, and 
| such other documents as are necessary toa fulland perfect 
} understanding of the whole matter. We wish a copy of the 
| work could be placed in the hands of every citizen of the 

country. It is to be found, we presume, at the stores of the 
|| Friends’ booksellers. 


—EEEE 


| The ‘ American Repertory of Arts, Scienees and Manu- 
| factures,’ for August—the first ber of the 5 d Volume 





any that have yet been issued. It isaccempanied by an illus- 
tration from a steel plate engraving, and a duplicate copy 
from an electrotype-plate so like the original that but for the 
labeling it would be quite impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. [W. A. Cox, Mechanic's Institute, City Hall. 


The American Edition of the Edinburgh Review, for 
July, has been issued by Mrs. Mason. It contains a critique 
on Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, one on Recent 
Editions of Shakspeare, and an article on the North American 
Boundary Question, beside several others of much excellence. 


* Woman's Love and the World's Favor, or the Fergu- 
sons.’ By the Hon. Edward Phipps.—This is a very clever 
novel of the domestic kind, abounding in pleasant conversa- 
tion and life-hke sketckes of the fashionable world—just 
such a book as one likes to read in the summer time. It 
is for sale at Wiley & Putnam’s. [2 vols. 12mo. Philada. 
Lea & Blanchard. ] oe 


A very excellent Circulating Library has recently been 
opened by Messrs. Young & Hunt in Clinton Hall. It is 
particularly rich in American works, and contains, we believe, 


some ten or twelve thousand volumes. 


The Second Annual Trade Sale for 1840 commenced in 
this city on Monday. A large number of buyers have been 
present during the week, and books bring much better prices 
than at the Spring Sale. 





The New Custom-House.—This splendid edifice is now 
very nearly completed, and the rubbish around it has been 
cleared away. Wall-street wears the appearance of an avenue 

' in ancient Rome, made up of pillared palaces and temples 
reared to the Deity of the place. The new Custom-House 
is of white marble. It is in Nassau-street, and extends from 
Wall to Pine-streets. It is 187 feet long and 89 wide, and 
in form is similar to the Parthenon at Athens. There are 
eight Grecian doric columns in each front, fifteen columns 
and ante on each side attached to the walls, and a row of 
six smaller columns back of and parallel with the main front, 
leaving a space of ten feet between the two rows. 


| and thirty-two feet high. The great business ball occupies 


| wide in the central part. Altogether it is one of the most | 

| splendid buildings in the United States. 

| The Antarctic Lands.—The following acceunt of the 

islands discovered at the Southward of Cape Horn was pub- | 

| lished in the New-York Gazette of May 1, 1821. The land | 
discovered by Capt. Wilkes was situated farther to the East- 

| ward, but its character is doubtless the same as is here de- 

| scribed ; 

| Vessels from the lands situated to the South of Cape H 
have arrived in different ports, with cargoes of _ shine. 
The visited by the New-York navigators lie in abcut 

where vegetable life is so rare, that alittle 


| 
| 


are all the forms of it that exist. The dreary elimate exhib- 
during the entire summer, ual snow » nota 








—has several interesting papers, and altogether is equal to 


|, with a carpenter named Blocks—the latter was saved, but 


The col-| 
umns are five feet and eight inches in diameter at the bottom, , , 
» bas been extracted, and he is doingwell. At Tea-Table Key, 


Py 
‘ 


| the centre of the building, and is 170 feet long and 77 feet 4 


by Mr. BR Astor, are partly primitive and : 
The produced’ to Der Mitchell ere. Qe 
and crystalized forms. 2. Amethyst, in crystal, 


3. yry, in small masses. 4. Rough ‘ 
5. Lumps of coarse flint. 6. Elegant Zealite, meas: 
Perro Grougé in the North Atlantic Ocean. 7. Pumic, 


the 3 
stone. 8. Pyrites, surcharged with sulphur. The Q 
chatt made by Mr. Hampton Stewart is an instron., 
te geography, and eught to be in the 
charts of the globe. Geologists willdearn with surprise, tha: 
the high grounds and summits of the rocks in several ¢f the 
spots that have been visited are strewed with skeletons of 
whales, and relics of other marine animals, leading to belief 
that the whole of the materials have been hove up by the 
operation of volcanic fire, from the depths of theocean, “Fur. 
ther disclosures of the natural constitution of this curious re- 
are expected with ng ey from future adventurers. 
here ap to be a wide field for new and original obser- 
vation. ft is also hoped we shall soon receive a more fall 
and account of the Terra Australis, or Continent 
of the Southern Hemisphere, occupying the vast space be 
|| tween the tracts already surveyed and the Pole.” 
| — == 
| Indian Butchery in Florida.—The town of Indian Key, 
| Florida, which contained about thirty houses, was entered « 
| the might of the Sth instant, after the moon had gone dow:, 
by & party of from 100 to 150 Indians, and an indiscriminsy 
|massacre of the inhabitants was « The inv 
ders spared none—killing the men and women with the: 
tomahawks and knives, or shooting them, and dashing out tix 
brains of the infants and small children. How many in a! 
| fell vietums, was not known at the date of the first accous: 
the 7th inst. Those who escaped, did so by secreting thex- 
| selves about the wharves, in cisterns, &c. The Indians re 
mained in town until noon of the next day, when they fills 
their canoes with plunder, and left. The wrecking schoone; 
Gen. Washington, went to the Key soon after and ascertained 
the total destruction of every thing. It will be seen by the 
following extract of a letter, from the Charleston Courier, 
that Dr. Perrine, formerly of Princeton, New-Jersey, aod 
eminent for his scientific attainments and manly virtues, is 
among the victims. This gentleman was the author of ile 
Repert laid before the Senate a year or two ago by Hon L. 
|| F. Linn, on the topography, botany, etc. of Florida. 
| It eppears as soon as the alarm was given by the yells 
| the Indians, Mr. Houseman and wife, and Howe, wife, ani 
\| five children, were successful in making their escape, and we: 
|to Tea-Tabie Key, which is about one mile and a half. D: 
Perrine, wife, and three children, remained in their house fv: 
‘a short time, when the doctor went to the cupola and spol 
to the Indians in Spanish—but it is supposed they then sh: 
him, for he was not again seen. Elis lady, with ber tw 
, daughters and son, retreated to Turtle Crawl, near the hour. 
watched their opportunity, and while the Indians were plus- 
dering, started a boat for an old hulk, lying about two bundred 
yards from the Key, where they remained until daylight, whe 
they were taken away by a boat from Tea-Table Key. : 
Jotun Motte, master of the wrecking sloop Key-West, with his 
wife, two children, and his mother, retired for the purpose 0! 
secreting themselves in a@ vault; but, r unfortunate per 
ple! they were soon, dragged oyt and Mr. Motte and bis 
wife shot—the mether escaping to the water, by which she 
was saved—they then dashed out thé brains of the two infants 
against the rocks, and left them with the corpses of the parents. 
As the house of Dr. P. was burnt, his body must have been 
consumed in it. A lad about twelve years old, brother of Mrs 
Smith, hidjhimself in the cistern of Mr. Howseman’s house, 





—_--—s 


ed 





much burnt; the lad perished in the flames. The only other 
person on the Key, at the time of the attack, burt, was Mr. 
Otis, a carpenter. He was wounded by a rifle ball, which 


an United States post, about one mile and a half from Indian 
| Key, there were about twelve invalids, in charge of « Surgeon 
ofthe U.S A. The rest of the detachment of Marines, un- 
| der command of Lieut. Sloan, had left about 48 hours before, 
jin the U. S. schr. Wave, for Cape Romaine, to join the ex- 
, pedition of boots in the everglades, under command of Lieut. 
Com’g McLa in. Nevertheless, the Doctor, as soon os 
he heard of the attack, with five of hisinvalids and Mr. House- 
| man, pushed towards the scene of action with a barge, 
which was mounted a gun, which they discharged on ®)~ 
proaching the place ; it recoiled and went overboard. 

The Indians left their plunder, and walked os far as they 
could in the water towards the boats, distributing themselves 
and firing, by which they wounded one of the Doctor's men, 
The following persons wer? 
attack—Mr, Houseman and wife, Mr. 
5 children, Dr. Perrine, wife and 5 

child, brother and mother, Job» 
Messrs. Otis, Blocks and Glass, 
Mr. Goodhue, clerk of Houseman, 8 men, crew 





tree, nor even a shrub, appears. minerals brought home 


sloop Key West, and some 10 or 12 negroes, the 
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latter saved. Out of this number Mr. Motte, wile and two 
children, are destroyed, and Dr. Perrine and thesbrother of 
Mrs. Smith, with all of the houses except one of Me Howe's. 
A boat in charge of Charles Stuart, was immediagely sent 
from this place with the news to Cape Florida, and one from 
this to Cape Romaine, with the hopes that some of ‘the In- 
dians might be intercepted on their return. Charles 
and one other man bad been hunting, and were in the act of 
landing on Igdien Key, when they were warned by the yells 
of the savages in time to make their escape. 

Nr. Howe's family, and the rest of the unfortunate sufferers 
are on board the wrecking schooner Sylph, of Indian Key, 
awaiting clothes, provisions, &c. from this, all of which have 
been sent them by the sloop Vevilia, Capt. Wood. This is 
rather an imperfect account, but all the facts are strictly 
stated. 

Melancholy Accident at Albany.—An accident, resulting 
ina melancholy and frightful loss of life, occurred at Albany | 
about 5 o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday last. As two 
gentlemen from Oneida County, having a lunatic im charge, | 





: é t \ he 
on their way to New-York, were crossing the draw-bridge at | able citizens, whereupon the drums sas and 
| populace armed and organised, demanded through a commit- 


the foot of State street, leading to the steamboat pier, the in- 
sane man became furious, and his attempts to break loose at- || 
tracted a large crowd about the party; when, from the unv- | 
sual pressure, the draw of the bridge suddenly gave way, pre- H 
cipitating all the persons upon it, together with two or three | 
carts, horses aad all, into the water beneath, some twenty | 
feet. The Daily Advertiser says ; 

The draw is composed of two pieces, the one letting down | 
upon the other, forming a flat arch, and raised when mecessa- 
ry by means of chains attached to a high framelwork fixed on | 
the permanent part of the bridge. It is supposed that the 
great weight caused the parts of the bridge against which the 
draw abutted, to give way gradually until the draw iteeif 
settled toa level and finally broke through. The easternmost 
half of the draw fell first, and as the persons who had fallen | 
into the water were struggling to the surface, the other balf 
of the draw fell upon them, killing instantly several, and car- 
rying others to the bettom with it. This, perhaps, will ex- 
plain the otherwise unaccountable fact that of all those who 
were drawn lifeless from the water, not ene was resuscitated, 
although every assistance in the power of vur citizens and 
physicians was promptly had dl As to the precise num- 
ber who lost their lives by this sad calamity, there is yet per-| 
hapn some uncertainty. It is supposed that there were from | 
sixty to seventy persons on the draw at the moment of the | 
accident. Twenty-one bodies have been found, and, with one |) 
exception, identified. Butthere are several hats and caps at, 
the City Hall still unclaimed, some of which, however, doubt |, 
less belong to persons who effected their escape. We sub- 
join a list of the drowned, whose bodies have been || 
recovered. We ras yet of none who are missing; and 
fervently trust that none are yet tu be recorded as victims of | 
this most distressing calamity. 

James Hinman of Albany, constable; John Driscoll of Pal- " 
myra, Wayne County, in the empley of Jackson & Co. for- | 
warding merchants, New-York; John Lyon of Albany, to- | 
bacco peddier; Jacob Henderer, jr., son of J Henderer, Co- 
lumbia street, Albany ; Charles Kittle, son of Sybrandt Kittle, ,, 
Chapel street, Albany: Roderick Davidson, aged 15, son of | 
George Davidson, printer; James Quackenboss, a boy beiong- 
ing to the canal boat Mohawk; James Caveno, the insane 
man from Westmoreland, under the charge of Mr. Stevens 
and Orrin 1. Fulier of Rome, Oneida Co.; Orren I. Fuller of 
Rome, the person above alluded to; Jas. Van Buren, canal | 
driver, cf German Flats; Samuel Fisher, of Albany, lamp- | 
lighter; Francis Rogier, laborer, of Albany ; Wood, a, 
boy about 14 years old, of Albany; Wm. L. Morey of Bur- 
lington, Vt. (This person was identified by ene Alexander | 
Robinson, who was with him at the time of the accident, and | 
had his arm broken.) Joho Rearden, laborer, Albany; H. || 
L. Hoffman, Fultonville; Smith Matthews of Troy, formerly / 
& waiter or r at the Franklin House and Eagle Tavern, | 
in Albany; Thomas McDowell, Albany; Joseph Welch, hack- i 
driver for Chas. Carter. 

The Evening Journal says: Capt. Jacobs, of the boat Col. 
Little-John, who was assisting with the insare man, though| 
in the midst of this destructive scene, was saved; James 
Henry, bookseller, fell outside the crowd and saved himself. | 
Among the hats recovered, was one with a letter directed to 
‘Jonathan Hart.’ Mr. Carr of the Pearl-street House, was 
slightly injured but saved himself; Thomas Greene, of the | 
firm of Rathbone, Chapin & Greene, who was surrounded | 
by struggling men and horses, swam out, &c. 

A large number of citizens continued their search for the 
bodies until dark. Several missing persons are supposed to 
be numbered among the dead. Medical gentlemen continued 
their efforts to restore life until hope expired. All their ex- 
ertions were unavailing. Several ies were recovered 
within five minutes after the fall, and we can only account for 
the abortiveness of every effort to resuscitate life by supposing 
that the persons lost were injured by the fall, or wounded be- 
fore they sunk. 















|} in future. Jealousy is said to bave instigated the deed.— | 





The bodies of all the unfortunate victims which remained 


unclaimed by their friends, were interred on Sunday afternoon, 
under the direction of 2 Committee of the Common Council. 





Martial Law in Florida.—The town of Tallahassee, in 
Florida, was, during the first week of this month the scene of 
great excitement and some peculiar Executive proceedings, 
which have occasioned a great deal of comment. The ‘ Tal- 
lahasse Floridian,’ an Administration paper published in the 





territorial capital, had, week after week, denounced the Whigs || 


ne 


——— _ a 
would produce the same effect, and much less of it would be 
required. A few days after the steam-boiler intended to 
beat the Exchange in Paris was breught into use, it was 
ceived that there was a hole in the bottom. The fire was ex- 
tinguished, and it was found, en emptying the boiler, that the 
metal was burnt in a place whcre « rag (chiffon) had been 
deposited, which had been forgotten when the a was 
set up. [Foreign Quarterly Review. 
North-Eastern Boundarg.—Captaia Talcott and Profes- 
sor Renwick, the Commissioners appointed to explore the 


as abolitionists, etc. and the assailed party becoming, at || North-Eastern Boundary Line, have had a celleague assigned 


length, exasperated, demanded the name of the author of the } 
calumny. Some threatenings of personal chastisement direc- | 
ted against the culprit, as we believe, were seized upon by | 
Governor Robert R. Reed as a pretext for calling in the mi | 
litia of the neighborhood, against which a committee of citi- | 
tens remonstrated in a letter to the Governor, to which he || 
made what was d dan insolent reply. His Excellency 
bsequently d the arrest by his ‘recruits’ of some peace- | 








tee, of which Ex-Governor Duval was Chairman, the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the militia and the release of the arrested 
citizens, to which the Executive deemed it prudent to accede. 





Naval.—The Army and Navy Chronicle says the reports 
in circulation of a contemplated change in the head of the 


| Navy Department, are without foundation. 


Mr. Paulding is 
on a visit to the White Sulphur Springs, Va. and Competes 
Morris has been appointed acting Secretary. There are many | 


| rumors afloat of contemplated changes, says the Chronicle, 
| some of which we give as rumors only, however, without 


vouching for their correctness. {tis understood that Com. 


Wadsworth will retire from the Navy Boerd, and be appoint: |) 


ed Inspector «f Ordnance and Ammunition; and that the va- 
cant seat had been tendered to Com. Warrington, who it is 
believed will accept. It is reported that, in consequence of 
ill-health, Com. Crane has asked to be relieved from the com- | 
mand of the Navy Yard, at Portsmouth, N. H. and if so, 
there is no doubt that his wishes will be gratified. Com. C. 
has participated largely in active service ever since he at- 
tained his present grade—now upwards of twenty-five years. 
It is rumored that Commodore Morris will go to Boston and 
take command of the Mediterranean Squadron in the spring. 
There were several rumors about the Navy Yard here, and 
the command of the Squadron destined for the China seas, 
says the Norfolk Beacon, but they were so conflicting as to 
leave no ground for supposing them vo be true. It is now 
stated that Cap:. Jesse Wilkinson will take command of the 
East India Squadron, and Capt. Morgan of the Yard here.” 
pa me “eae 

Movement of Troops.—St. Louis (Mo.) Aug. 18.—We 
understand that the 8th Regiment, Col. North, now stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks, below this city, have received orders 
to repair immediately to Prairie du Chien. The cause of || 
this sudden movement, we understand, grows out of the con- 
duct of the Winnebago Indians. A short time ago they were 
removed by Gen. Atkinsen to the west side of the Mississippi 
Since the troops left they have all returned to their former 
lands, and refuse to return back to the lands assigned them. 
It is quite probable that some difficulty may yet grow out of 
the unwillingess of some of the Chiefs to migrate. The troops 
leave to-day or to-morrow. 

The 8th was ordered to Jefferson Barracks to recruit be- 
ore going to Florida. We understand that a large number |, 
of them are on the sick list. They have had but liule time 
to recover from the fatigues they have lately undergone in the 
North, removing these same Indians. 

cesses 

Horrid Murder.—The Maysville Eagle contains an ac-| 
count of the murder of a Mrs. Snap, committed at her resi- || 
dence near the head waters of Beaver, in Nicholas County, 
Ky. Upon returning from the fields, the husband found the 
lifeless corpse of his wife in the yard a short distance from 
his house. Suspicion rested upon a fellow named Richey, of 
bad character in the neighborhood, who upon being secured |, 
and examined confessed the deed, and implicated the aunt ef | 
the murdered woman, & Mrs. Fuller, as having given him | 
$6,50 to commit the act, with a promise of additional funds || 





' 


Richey and Mrs. Fuller were both committed for trial, the || 
latter seeming to have made no admissions. 


| 





Concretions on the Bottom ef Steam Boilers, §-c.—A | 


simple and efficacious methud is now known of preventing the | 
incrustations in question; it is, to add from 26lbs. to 33bs. | 
of potatoes to the water in a boiler which consumes from 
55ibs. to 66lbs. of coals per hour. The boiler may then be 
pom pa > for twenty or thirty days without being cleaned, 

without any fear of a calcareous deposit. After this 
time the mod must be thrown away, and the same quantity 
of potatoes again be added. It appears that the fectlla, by 
dissolving in the water, renders this sufficiently visceus, to 





prevent the desposition of the calcareous matter. Flotr’ 


them from the Topographical Bureau to fill the 

caused by the resignation of Professor Cleaveland. Major 
James Grabam, who has lately been employed in the deter- 
mination of the Boundary which divides us from Texas, is 
the officer appointed. The high personal and professional char- 
acter of these three gentleman will, it is hoped, enable them 
to lay a Report before Congress which can be depended upon 


| as a basis upon which to frame an arrangement between the 


two countries. The late ex-parte statement of the quondam 
* U. S. Geologist,’ and present or late ‘Surveyor for Great 
Britain,’ appears to have caused some sensation in England ; 
although it is well understood that in high quarters the Report, 
overgrown as it is with verbiage, unnecessary discussion, 
frivolous surmise, unwarranted assertion, and rude attack 
upon what we of course consider our just pretensions, is re- 
garded as it deserves. It does not appear that Cel. Mudge, 
whose name was associated in the Commission, took more 
than a limited share in it, which is to be lamented, as his well 
known scientific qualifications gave an authority to the Com- 
mission which it would certainly not otherwise have possessed. 


Liberia has a population of 4,500 American colonists, and 
30,000 natives. It has nine settlements or towns; the two 
most distant being 300 miles apart, on the sea coast; the 
others at various distances intermediate. {ts territory, pro- 
cured by purchase, contains nearly 500,000 acres of good 
land, and other large tracts can be easily obtained of the na- 
tive owners in the same way. The government is modeled 
after our own, and is purely republican—administered almost 
wholly by colored people. Agriculture is thriving and greatly 
extending. Four printing presses are in operation. Eighteen 
schools are in operation. Twenty-one churches are orga- 
nized, some of them composed of native converts. More 
than thirty ordained ministers are engaged in religious teach- 
ing Many Sabbath-Schools are regularly attended from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. And, on the whole, the Colony never 
appeared better than now, nor so entirely attractive to its 
friends on the ground of its great usefulness. { Presbyterian. 


The population of the 14th Ward of this city under the 
new census, is 20,231, viz: 9,490 males, and 10,741 females. 
Showing an increase of 2,890 since 1635, and 5,860 since 
1830. There are in this Ward 991 white persens, over 20 
years of age, who can reither read nor write! 

Buffalo.— According to the census just taken this growing 
city contains 18,356 inhabitants. 








TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 

The senior Partner in an extensive and profitable Newspaper and 
Printing Establishment in a neighboring Atlantic City ws desirous of 
selling his interest therein for reasons by no means of s pecuniary 
bature. The location is one of the most desirable in the corntry ; the 
growth of the City and that of the Establishment have both been 
steady and uniaterrupted ; and the concern is one of the most sub- 
stantial and valuable in the Northern States. For further information 
address (pest paid) the Editor of this paper. No mere adventurer 
without resources need apply. Aug. 29. 


Married, 

In this city, August 20, Charles Chidsey, Esq. to Amelia E. Norton, 
both of Mobile. 

August 20, Nelson Shook to Adaline Keeler, both of this city. 

August 23, John Gelaspe, of Apalachicola, Florida, to Aun Hipwell, 
of this city. 

August 23, George W. Gerau, of this city, to Lois Downs, of New- 
Haven. 

August 24, Alexander C. Becker, of St. Petersburgh, to Sarah Cary, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr, J. Tuckerman, of ton. 

August 24, Samuel Owen Dyer, to Emma, daughter of J.B. Price. 

August 25, James Ingham, of Fishkill, to Annette Searle, daughter 
of the late Heary Hutchinson, Esq. 

At New-Branswick, N J. August 19, Rev. John B. Alliger, of Ulster 
county, N. Y. to Frances T. Duyckinck, of New-Brunswick. 

St. Albans, Vt. August 19, Rev. Alfred Stubbs, of New- Brunswick, 
to Emilia S. daughter of A. Houghton, Esq. of St. Albans. 

Augusta, Oneida Co. August 18, David P. Frost to Arze Ann, daugh- 
ter of Riggs Hawley, Esq. 

New-Haven, Conn. August 18, Col. Samuel Pickens, of Greene Co. 


| Alabama, to Mary Gaillard, daughter of the late Dr. Samucl Thomas, 


of Charieston, 8. C. 


Died, 
In this city, August 22, Charl: s, son of Lear Lilienthal, aged 9 years: 
August 22, M ret Shortill, 24 
August 24, A. Hamilton Perry, M. D. 

August 25, Hannan, rel'ct of the late Robert Thom 7. 
August 25, Susan Ann, coasort of Arnest Fink, Jr. ( 
August 25, William D. Hamilton, 44. John Gillet, 29. 
August 26, Francis William, infant son’ of William C. and Cathe- 
rine Matilda Hamilton, 6; 3 moaths and 15 days. 
* August 26, William M. Ray. Aon Doyle, 47. 


Chariette Morris, 34. Andrew B 
As Gontenarich. August 19, Dr. Augustus R. 
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COME FROM THE DARRO. 
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A SONG=—THE POETRY BY MRS. HEMANS=—THE MUSIC BY EDWARD I. LODER. 


ALLEGRO NON TROPPO, & CON SPIRITS. 


Cities! gloom in the air; Come te the 


rv irw + v et the rich erange bew’rs; Come te the recks where 


Chains on the Ci-ties! gleom air; breezes are there ; 
hath tew’rs; im the 





Come te the socks where Freedom hath tew’rs. 


SECOND VERSE. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Si-lence and fear in the rich 











Come from the Darre!—changed is its tone ; Come from Alhambra !—garden and greve ; 


Come where the streams me bondage have known; Blew, may met shelter Beaaty er Leve! 


THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 


Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York, 


BY H. GREELEY & CO. 


Wildly and proudly, foaming they leap, Bleed om the wasters! Death ‘midst the fow'rs ! Teams—Three Dollars per annum, or Two copies for Five Dollare 


Singing of Wreedom from steep to steep. 
Come from the Darre!—changed is its tone ; 
Come where the streams mo bondage have known! 
Silence and fear in the rich erange bow’rs, 
Come to the recks where Freedom hath tew’rs | 


Only the reck and spear are ours. 
Come from Alhambra !_garden and grove ; 





Silemce and fear im the rich orange bow’rs, 
_ ome to the rocks where Freedom hath tew’rs! 














Payable in all cases in advance. 
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New, may net shelter Beauty or Leve! Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 30 Ann-street, New-York 


BY H. GREELEY & CO. 


Texms—Two Dollars per annum, or Six copies for Ten Dollars. 


Payable in ali caece in advance. 
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